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R. H. Kern’s sketch of “Fort Massachusetts—At the Foot of 
the Sierra Blanca; Valley of San Luis” (1853). The fort was 
established in 1852 in what was once Kansas territory, and is 
reported to have been the first United States settlement in the 
San Luis valley. The buildings and stockade of pine logs ac- 
commodated 150 men, infantry and cavalry. In 1858 the post 
was moved a few miles and the name was changed to Fort 
Garland. The site of old Fort Massachusetts is in the south 
central part of present Colorado. (See p. 366.) 
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The Motives of Stephen A. Douglas in the 
Organization of Nebraska Territory: A 
Letter Dated December 17, 1853 


JaMes C. MALIN 


HE scope of this paper is limited. The prime object is to 

make available a single letter of Stephen A. Douglas, dated 
December 17, 1853, dealing with his purpose and motives for the 
organization of the Indian country as of that date. The letter is 
momentous because it placed upon the record Douglas’ own state- 
ment of his position after the introduction of the Dodge bill into 
the senate on December 14, notice having been given December 5, 
the very first day of the session, and during the interval when the 
senate committee on territories, of which Douglas was chairman, 
was deliberating on that bill, which, through substitution and 
amendment, was to become the Kansas-Nebraska Act of May 30, 
1854. This, then, is the nearest contemporaneous statement by 
Douglas, just prior to the opening of the historic debates, relative 
to the organization of the Indian country, the Pacific railroad, the 
Indian barrier and the slavery issue. 

The motives of Douglas have been the subject of dispute, and 
historical literature presents several major interpretations. These 
are reviewed here under three main heads: (1) slavery, (2) pro- 
visional government of Nebraska, (3) Pacific railroad. 

The slavery interpretation includes both anti and proslavery ver- 
sions. The dominant one is represented in many variant antislavery- 
abolition accounts, all of which, however, agreed tpon hostility to- 
ward Douglas as the prime author and proponent of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, with its repeal of the Missouri Compromise of 1820 
by which slavery had been excluded from the Louisiana Purchase 
territory north of the line of 36° 30’ north latitude. Implied or ex- 


Dr. James C. Matin, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor of 
history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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pressly, they ascribed to Douglas lack of moral principles, ambi- 
tion for the Presidency, subservience to the slavocracy as a means of 
promoting his personal ambition and unscrupulous political meth- 
ods of accomplishing his ends. This literature may be classified 
for convenience into three types: 1) immediate attacks upon Doug- 
las in connection with the debates on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
and the subsequent Kansas troubles, the most dramatic single doc- 
ument being the “Appeal of the Independent Democrats * 
published January 24, 1854; 2) the formal historical works of con- 
temporaries such as Horace Greeley (1856, 1866), Henry Wilson 
(1874), and John A. Logan (1886); 3) the formal work of histori- 
ans of the post-Civil War generation, who were supposedly com- 
mitted to the scientific method, especially Hermann Eduard von 
Holst (1885), and James Ford Rhodes (1892). In the name of 
human freedom, morality and religion, these set the pattern of one 
of the most flagrant instances of character assassination in history. 

The vicious character of the contemporary attacks upon Douglas 
are best illustrated by the “Appeal of the Independent Democrats 

. .« } as it may be said to have set the model for so many others. 
The body of the “Appeal” was directed at the Douglas drafts of the 
Nebraska bill as they appeared January 4 and 10. Among other 
things Senators Chase and Sumner and associates declared that 

We arraign the bill as a gross violation of a sacred pledge; as a criminal be- 
trayal of precious rights; as part and parcel of an atrocious plot to exclude from 
a vast unoccupied region immigrants from the Old World, and free laborers 
from our own States, and convert it into a dreary region of despotism, inhab- 
ited by Masters and slaves. 

They expressly related the bill to the Pacific railroad, charging 
that slavery along such a road would retard settlement, enhance 
costs of construction, endanger profits, and would render worthless 
there a homestead law if enacted; 

We earmestly request the enlightened conductors of newspapers printed in 
the German and other foreign languages, to direct the attention of their readers 
to this important matter. 

We implore Christians and Christian ministers to interpose. Their divine 


religion requires them to behold in every man a brother, and to labor for the 
advancement and regeneration of the human race. 


1. Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., January 30, 1854, pp. 281, 282. The docu- 
ment as printed in the Globe was given the date January’ 19, 1854, and. contained a note 
at the end commenting on the new draft of the Douglas bill’ presented January 23, 1854, 
which divided the territory into Kansas and Nebraska. The New York Tribune printed the 

“Appeal” January 25, 1854, giving it the date January 19, without the note, and attributed 
it to the Ohio senators and a majority of the Ohio members of the house of representatives. 
The original publication was in the National Era, Washington, D. C., January 24, 1854, 
with the date January 22, 1854. Milton, Eve of Conflict, p. 120, note is inaccurate on the 
Tribune handling of the document. 
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Then the note, appended to the “Appeal,” written the day Doug- 
las reported the new draft of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, January 23, 
1854, closed with this sentence: “Will the people permit their dear- 
est interests to be thus made the mere hazards of a presidential 
game, and destroyed by false facts and false inferences?” 

Such was the state of mind among the antislavery-abolitionists 
that all that seemed necessary was for the recognized leaders, like 
Chase, and Sumner, to make an accusation, and it was accepted as 
true without investigation. Historians have largely been held cap- 
tives by this formula of liberalism, morality and religion. Douglas 
replied in hardhitting speeches, especially on January 30 and on 
March 8, but few newspapers, North or South, certainly not the 
New York Tribune, reported them adequately for readers to learn 
the facts. 

The essential portion of the Missouri Compromise read that, ex- 
cept for Missouri, in all of the Louisiana Purchase north of 36° 30’ 
north latitude, slavery “shall be and is hereby forever prohibited.” 
It should be noted that the word “forever” is used. When, on Jan- 
uary 30, Douglas took Chase to task for the accusations made in 
the “Appeal,” Chase replied: 

Sir, our offense is, that we deny the nationality of slavery. No man can 
show that we have ever sought to interfere with the legislation of any State 
of the Union upon that subject. All we have ever insisted upon is, that the 
Territories of this Union shall be preserved from slavery; and that where the 
General Government exercises jurisdiction, its legislation shall be on the side 
of liberty. It is because we defend these positions that the Senator from IIl- 
inois attacks us. 2 

If Chase knew what he was saying, he had himself repealed the 
Missouri Compromise, except during the territorial period when 
he insisted the policy of the General government must be slanted 
in favor of liberty. Douglas had stated explicitly that there was 
no intention of legislating slavery into or out of a territory. Only 
during the territorial status did Chase’s position, as stated upon 
cross-examination in the debate, differ from that of the Douglas 
bills in any of their several versions. Participation in government 
was open to any citizen or immigrant who had declared his inten- 
tion of becoming a citizen of the United States. The Clayton 
amendment, proposing to disqualify declarants from political priv- 
ileges, was not offered until later and should not confuse the issue. 
What did the antislavery-abolition group intend; what sincerity 
was there in their professions; what was the meaning of this 
“tempest-in-a-teapot” in which words had no relation to reality? 


2. Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 280. 
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The excesses of the heat of battle are usually treated by histori- 
ans with a great deal of tolerance, and that may be applicable to 
the controversies over the Kansas-Nebraska bill and the later Kan- 
sas troubles. But the problem does not end there. The books of 
Greeley, Wilson and Logan were written after the Civil War, when 
time and perspective should have, but did not, mellow judgments. 
Greeley called his two-volume book The American Conflict: A His- 
tory of the Great Rebellion . . . (Hartford, Chicago, 1866-1867). 
Henry Wilson called his three-volume work The Rise and Fall of 
the Slave Power in America (Boston, 1872-1877). John A. Logan 
wrote of The Great Conspiracy (New York, 1886). But least ex- 
cusable on any basis of measurement is the work of scholars of the 
generation later, those who had not been participants. Hermann 
von Holst, a German scholar, might have been expected to bring 
to the history of the United States an objective view of a foreigner, 
but in many respects, he outdid the antislavery partisans in his 
interpretations: 

Both [Pierce and Douglas] labored for the slavocracy for the reward of the 
presidency and earned perhaps only the contempt of the people of the north, 

but then the contempt visited on Douglas had its roots in hate while 
Pierce seemed so contemptible that to hate him was to do him too much 
honor. 

The case of James Ford Rhodes is quite different and more com- 
plex. He had grown up under the antislavery environment of the 
Western Reserve district of Ohio, but his father, Daniel P. Rhodes, 
had been a friend of Douglas, and there was a marriage connection 
linking the two families, and Douglas had named Daniel P. Rhodes 
as executor of his estate. Upon the death of his father, James Ford 
Rhodes succeeded to that post. When the two Douglas sons be- 
came of age the estate had been dissipated, and suit was brought 
against James Ford Rhodes. This litigation was finally compro- 
mised out of court, by Rhodes settling with the Douglas sons for 
the equivalent of about $30,000. There would seem to be little 
room for argument that by that time relations between the two 
families were not exactly amicable. What bearing did these family 
difficulties exert on Rhodes as historian? When F. H. Hodder pub- 
lished the facts in 1922, Albert Bushnell Hart undertook to dispute 
them on authority of a denial by Rhodes. Only when faced with a 
photostat of the original agreement of settlement, with signatures, 
did they decide to withdraw their charges.‘ 


8. The Constitutional and Political History of the United States, 8 volumes translated 
from the German by John J. Lalor (Chicago, 1881-1892), v. 4 (1885), p. 317. 


4. “F. H. Hodder Papers,” library of the University of Kansas. 
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Whatever the influence of these family difficulties, Rhodes’ treat- 
ment of Douglas in his History of the United States From the Com- 
promise of 1850 was venomous.* 

Rhodes said that of the five rivals for the Presidency in the Dem- 
ocratic party, as of January 1, 1854, “Douglas was the boldest of all” 
and “the least popular with the South.” In the nominating conven- 
tion of 1852, he had received the smallest number of votes from 
that section, which would have 117 votes in the nominating con- 
vention of 1856: “The result of the previous convention, however, 
had taught Douglas that he could not be nominated without the 
aid of Southern votes.” On the basis of this reasoning, Rhodes at- 
tributed to Douglas the following: “Thoughts and calculations like 
these must have passed through Douglas’ mind . . .,” and as 
chairman of the committee on territories, he could win the support 
of the South by organizing territories agreeable to these wishes. 
He attributed to Douglas a desire to emulate Clay, assuming for 
himself a leadership in the Democratic party similar to Clay’s lead- 
ership in the old Whig party. On this particular point, the com- 
parison with Clay, the great compromiser, Rhodes may have guessed 
better than he knew, but he spoiled it by venting his personal 
spleen: “But Clay had profound moral convictions which, although 
sometimes set at naught in the heat of partisan conflict, were of 
powerful influence in his political career; in the view of Douglas, 
moral ideas had no place in politics.” ® 

On the proslavery side of this slavery interpretation of Douglas 
are the versions of Sen. Archibald Dixon, Rep. Philip Phillips and 
Sen. David R. Atchison, contemporaries; and their subsequent more 
formal presentations of later years. Each of these men claimed at 
the time to have been the prime mover or author, or both, of the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and to have forced the hand 
of Douglas in this matter. Mrs. Archibald Dixon elaborated her 
husband’s story in a book, The True History of the Missouri Com- 
promise and Its Repeal (Cincinnati, 1899). Perley Orman Ray, 
published an elaborately documented monograph, The Repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise (Cleveland, 1909), in which he explained 
the repeal as arising out of the political rivalry of Atchison and 
Thomas Hart Benton in Missouri, and Atchison’s forcing of Doug- 
las’ hand. H. B. Learned, without becoming a partisan, has pre- 

This work was planned in several volumes, the original block covering the period 


5. 
1850-1877 in seven volumes. Later, two other volumes were added. Volume 1, in which 
rl ' enn of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was treated, was published in 1893, copyright 


6. James Ford Rhodes, Hist the United States . . ., v. 1 (N York s 
pp. 424, 425, 430, 431. me - , calle 
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sented the evidence on “The Relation of Philip Phillips to the Re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise. . . .”" 

The provisional government of Nebraska interpretation of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act has two aspects and complications which defy 
neat labels. Persons in the Indian country, or near it, conceived the 
idea of anticipating the official organization of the country into a 
territory and sending a delegate to represent the so-called Nebraska 
territory in congress. Hadley Johnson, allied with Iowa interests, 
was “elected” and appeared in Washington in December, 1853, 
with the idea of dividing the Indian country into two territories as 
a means of advancing Pacific railroad interests, and he claimed that 
Douglas accepted his plan, which appeared in the revised bill of 
January 23, 1854.° 

The more comprehensive claims growing out of the situation in 
the Indian country, were associated with the so-called provisional 
government of Nebraska territory, which was set up primarily by 
the Emigrant tribes of Indians, particularly the Wyandot tribe in 
1852, with William Walker as provisional governor, and Abelard 
Guthrie as delegate to congress, both members of the Wyandot 
tribe. The protagonist of the claims of these men to having in- 
stigated the organization of Kansas and Nebraska, was William 
Elsey Connelley.? He maintained that Hadley Johnson’s activities 
and the division of the territory blocked the recognition by the 
house of representatives of the provisional government,!® and that 
Abelard Guthrie’s activities during the winter of 1852-1853 forced 
the action upon congress at the next session, which did pass the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act."! 

The Pacific railroad interpretation of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
was presented to a hostile and skeptical public, after Douglas’ 
death, by two political friends, James Washington Sheahan (1861), 
and James Madison Cutts (1866). In view of the contents of the 
Douglas letter which serves as the occasion for this paper, a re- 


7. Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, v. 8 (1922), March, 
pp. 503-317. 

8. Hadley Johnson, “How the Kansas-Nebraska Boundary Line Was Established,” 
Transactions and Reports of the Nebraska State Historical Society, series 1, v. 2 (1887), 


9. W. E. Connelley (editor), “The Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory, and 
the Journals of William Walker, Provisional Governor of Nebraska Territory,” Proceedings 
and Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, series 2, v. 3 (1899). 
A brief restatement of the argument is in Connelley, A Standard History of and 
Kansans (5 volumes, Chicago, 1918), v. 1, ch. 14, and in Connelley, History of Kansas, 
State and People (5 volumes, Chicago and New York, 1928), v. 1, ch. 15. 

10. Connelley, Kansas and Kansans, v. 1, p. 315. A part of Johnson’s own story was 
reprinted in ibid., pp. 312-315. 


ll. Ibid., pp. 304-315. 
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= printing of both these versions seems desirable as neither is gen- 
he erally available for reference.’ 
fy TEXT OF THE SHEAHAN ACCOUNT ‘ 
he . . The great act of legislation upon which his opponents have as- 
‘-S sailed him most fiercely, and which, even after death, has been quoted as “the 
ka great mistake, not to say crime” of his life, was the one in which he took the 
ts most pride, and which he felt to be the wisest and the best. It was the Ne- 
ng braska Act. A defence of that act is not needed here, but as it served for 
3, years as a battery from which he was assailed, it is but proper that in a few 
as sentences it be stated why he proposed it, why he pressed it, and why it 
at failed. 
of Mr. Douglas was one of those who saw that the agitation of the slavery 
question in Congress could accomplish nothing, save to widen the social and 
political breach that has always existed between the slaveholding and non- 
= slaveholding States. Seven years experience in Congress confirmed him in 
al the opinion that it was necessary to remove that question from the halls of 
y the national legislature. In 1850, the compromise bills of that year, of which 
n he wrote every word, were passed. California had been acquired, and a road 
d to the Pacific was indispensable. In 1854, the immense tract of territory, now 
known as Nebraska and Kansas, was closed, by law, to emigration and to 
t travel. Like a huge block, it barred the natural pathway to the Pacific. The 
- South was pressing a railroad from Memphis, and southwesterly across the 
n continent. Mr. Douglas wanted a fair chance to have that railroad lead from 
5 the north, where it could find communication through Chicago to the Atlantic. 
; Our railroads had already reached the Mississippi, and others were projected, 
extending to the Missouri. He wanted Nebraska and Kansas opened, and the 
t country made free to the enterprise of the north. In case of a dissolution of 
l the Union, it was essential to have the Pacific connected by some other route 
. than one through a hostile section. That was the motive for organizing these 


territories—a motive having its origin in the desire to benefit the whole nation, 
and especially to give to the northwest a fair opportunity to compete for the 
commerce of the great east. 

But that curse of all things, the question of African slavery, lay at the 
, threshold. He could not open Kansas and Nebraska without werd the sleep- 
ing Demon. He therefore determined to make one grand struggle, to seize 
the monster, to invite both North and South to unite in chaining it; and, hav- 
ing it in chains, to remove it forever beyond the limits of national legislation. ae 
For that purpose he framed the Nebraska Act, by which he asked the North 
and the South forever to bind themselves to leave the question of the existence 
or non-existence of slavery to the exclusive adjudication and determination of 
the people of the respective territories. The bill passed, and became a law. 

12. James W. Sheahan, Eulogy on Stephen A. Douglas (Chicago, 1861), reprinted, 
a slight omissions, as Stephen A. Douglas an Eulogy, in the Fergus Historical Series, 
No. 15 (Chicago, 1881), pp. 15-18 in the original printing, and pp. 204-207 in the re- 
print. The present author has seen only the reprint, but the late Frank Heywood Hodder 
collated the two printings and marked his copy of the reprint accordingly, and that copy 
is now in the library of the University of Kansas. This eulogy was delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, of which Douglas was a founder July 3, 1861. 

James Madison Cutts, A Brief Treatise Upon Constit itutional and Party Questions, and 


the History @. Political Parties, as I Received It Orally From the Late Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas, of Illinois (New York, 1866), pp. 84-97. 
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Its design and intent plainly stamped upon its face, and its friends all com- 
mitted to abide its results. He had accomplished all his purposes, so far as 
they could be done by legislation. The rest he left to time and to the intelli- 
gence of the people; and throughout the eventful years that followed he was 
not an indifferent but a confident spectator, waiting for results which every 
day seemed more inevitably certain. For two years he fought rebellion in 
Kansas, and to Pierce he offered just what he offered to Lincoln—his aid in 
suppressing rebellion, and resistance to the laws and Constitution. In 1856, 
the Cincinnati convention met. He was but little troubled as to who should 
be the nominee, but he was greatly agitated lest some portion of the South 
would not ratify and approve the great act of 1854. But that convention, 
without a dissenting voice, did ratify that act, and then from the very bottom 
of his heart he rejoiced. The chain which bound fanaticism forever had been 
riveted, and the territories were no longer to be divided by a black line, but 
freedom was as free to go to the lowest confines of the continent as it was to 
tread the ocean-washed shores of Oregon. Never, except by something ap- 
poaching a miracle, would there be another slave-State formed by the free 
will of the people, and no State, except formed by the free will of the people, 
could ever be admitted without a violation of the contract. In the fullness of 
his joy, and in the tumult of his gratitude, he sent that dispatch which, while 
it withdrew his name, unfortunately made Mr. Buchanan President. 

Despite the civil war and rebellion which had reigned in Kansas, the great 
measure worked its own way successfully toward the contemplated result; 
when lo, there came a blow so sudden and unexpected, that no human sagacity 
could have been prepared to meet it. The Lecompton fraud was taken to the 
executive bosom, nursed into life; a message was sent to Congress, requesting 
that, after the manner of royal infants in other lands, this only child of the 
bachelor President, should be portioned, pensioned, and provided for at the 
national charge. Had Mr. Buchanan been true to his trust, true to his plighted 
honor, and true to the solemn oath of office, the issue of disunion would have 
been tried on the Lecompton question, and rebellion would have been com- 
pelled to take up arms in defence of that horrid fraud—a fraud covered with 
blood, and reeking with the stenches of the most shocking corruptions. Had 
he been true, Mr. Douglas’ original design and expectations would have been 
verified, and the ultraists of the South, and not of the North, would have 
heaped contumely upon the Nebraska bill and its author. 

As the corner-stone of the University [of Chicago] was laid under a male- 
diction upon the Nebraska bill and its living author, I have thought it not in- 
appropriate, that in burying the illustrious dead beneath its monumental towers, 
a record of the motive should be placed where posterity may find that and the 
malediction together. 

Mr. Douglas was an independent statesman. Looking at all questions from 
an immovable stand-point of principle, he could neither be coaxed nor driven 
into an approval of what he deemed to be wrong. 


TEXT OF THE Cutts ACCOUNT 


At the next meeting of Congress after the election of General Pierce, Mr. 
Douglas as chairman of the Committee on Territories, reported the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, accompanied by a special report, in which he said, “that the 
object of the committee was to organize all Territories in the future upon the 
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principles of the compromise measures of 1850. That these measures were in- 
tended to have a much broader and more enduring effect, than to merely ad- 
just the disputed questions growing out of the acquisition of Mexican territory, 
by prescribing certain great fundamental principles, which, while they ad- 
justed the existing difficulties, would prescribe rules of action in all future 
time, when new Territories were to be organized or new States to be admitted 
into the Union.” The report then proceeded to show that the principle upon 
which the Territories of 1850 were organized was, that the slavery question 
should be banished from the halls of Congress and the political arena, and re- 
ferred to the Territories and States who were immediately interested in the 
question, and alone responsible for its existence; and concluded, by saying 
“that the bill reported by the committee proposed to carry into effect these 
principles in the precise language of the compromise measures of 1850.” 

By reference to those sections of the Kansas-Nebraska Act which define the 
powers of the Territorial Legislature, it will be perceived that they are in the 
precise language of the acts of 1850, and confer upon the Territorial Legisla- 
ture power over all rightful subjects of legislation, consistent with the Consti- 
tution, without excepting African slavery. 

During the discussion of this measure it was suggested that the 8th section 
of the act of March 6, 1820, commonly called the Missouri Compromise, would 
deprive the people of the Territory, while they remained in a Territorial condi- 
tion of the right to decide the slavery question, unless said 8th section should 
be repealed. In order to obviate this objection, and to allow the people the 
privilege of controlling this question, while they remained in a Territorial con- 
dition, the said restriction was declared inoperative and void, by an amendment 
which was incorporated into the bill, on the motion of Mr. Douglas, with 
these words in explanation of the object of the repeal: “it being the true intent 
and meaning of this act, not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, 
nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States.” In this form, and with this intent, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act became a law, by the approval of the President, on the 
80th of May, 1854. 

This bill and its author were principally assailed upon two points. First, 
that it was not necessary to renew slavery agitation, by the introduction of the 
measure; and secondly, that there was no necessity for the repeal of the Mis- 
souri restriction. 

To the first objection it was replied, that there was a necessity for the organ- 
ization of the Territory, which could no longer be denied or resisted. That 
Mr. Douglas, as early as the session of 1843, had introduced a bill to organize 
the Territory of Nebraska, for the purpose of opening the line of communica- 
tion between the Mississippi Valley and our possessions on the Pacific Ocean, 
known as the Oregon country, and which was then under the operation of the 
treaty of joint occupation, or rather non-occupation, with England, and was 
rapidly passing into the exclusive possession of British Hudson’s Bay Fur Com- 
pany, who were establishing posts at every prominent and commanding point 
in the country. That the Oregon Territory was, therefore practically open to 
English emigrants, by ships, while it was closed to all emigration from our 
Western States by our Indian intercourse laws, which imposed a thousand dol- 
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lars penalty, and six months’ imprisonment, upon every American citizen who 
should be found within the Indian country which separated our settlements in 
the Mississippi or Missouri Valley from the Oregon Territory. That the desire 
for emigration in that direction was so great, that petitions were poured into 
Congress at every session for the organization of the Territory. Mr. Douglas 
renewed the introduction of his bill for the organization of Nebraska Territory, 
each session of Congress, from 1844 to 1854, a period of ten years, and while 
he had failed to secure the passage of the act, in consequence of the Mexican 
war intervening, and the slavery agitation which ensued, no one had objected 
to it upon the ground that there was no necessity for the organization of the 
Territory. During the discussions upon our Territorial questions during this 
period, Mr. Douglas often called attention to the fact that a line of policy had 
been adopted many years ago, and was being executed each year, which was 
entirely incompatible with the growth and development of our country. It had 
originated as early as the administration of Mr. Monroe, and had been con- 
tinued by Mr. Adams, General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, Harrison, and Tyler, 
by which treaties had been made with the Indians to the east of the Mississippi 
River, for their removal to the country bordering upon the States west of the 
Mississippi or Missouri Rivers, with guaranties that the country within which 
these Indians were located should never be embraced within any Territory or 
State or subjected to the jurisdiction of either, so long as grass should grow 
and water should run. These Indian settlements, thus secured by treaty, com- 
menced upon the northern borders of Texas, or Red River, and were continued 
from year to year westward, until, when in 1844, Mr. Douglas introduced his 
first Nebraska Bill, they had reached the Nebraska or Platte River, and the 
Secretary of War was then engaged in the very act of removing Indians from 
Iowa, and settling them in the valley of the Platte River, with similar guaranties 
of perpetuity, by which the road to Oregon was forever to be closed. It was 
the avowed object of this Indian policy to form an Indian barrier on the west- 
ern borders of Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa, by Indian settlements, secured in 
perpetuity by a compact, that the white settlement should never extend west- 
ward of that line. This policy originated in the jealousy, on the part of the 
Atlantic States, of the growth and expansion of the Mississippi Valley, which 
threatened in a few years to become the controlling power of the nation. Even 
Colonel Benton, of Missouri, who always claimed to be the champion of the 
West, made a speech, in which he erected the god Terminus upon the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains, facing eastward, and with uplifted hand, saying to 
Civilization and Christianity, “Thus far mayst thou go, and no farther!” and 
General Cass, while Secretary of War, was zealous in the execution of this 
policy. This restrictive system received its first check in 1844, by the intro- 
duction of the Nebraska Bill, which was served on the Secretary of War, by 
its author, on the day of its introduction, with a notice that Congress was 
about to organize the Territory, and therefore he must not locate any more 
Indians there. In consequence of this notice, the Secretary (by courtesy) sus- 
pended his operations until Congress should have an opportunity of acting upon 
the bill; and inasmuch as Congress failed to act that session, Mr. Douglas re- 
newed his bill and notice to the Secretary each year, and thus prevented action 
for ten years, and until he could procure action on the bill. In the mean time 
the passion of the Western people for emigration had become so aroused, that 
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they could be no longer restrained; and Colonel Benton, who was a candidate 
in Missouri for reelection to the Senate in 1852 and 1853, so far yielded to the 
popular clamor, as to advise the emigrants, who had assembled, in a force of 
fifteen or twenty thousand, on the western border of Missouri, carrying their 
tents and wagons, to invade the Territory and take possession, in defiance of 
the Indian intercourse laws, and of the authority of the Federal Government, 
which, if executed, must inevitably have precipitated an Indian war with all 
those tribes. 

When this movement on the part of Colonel Benton became known at 
Washington, the President of the United States dispatched the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to the scene of excitement, with orders to the commanding 
officer at Fort Leavenworth to use the United States army in resisting the in- 
vasion, if he could not succeed in restraining the emigrants by persuasion and 
remonstrances. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs succeeded in procuring the 
agreement of the emigrants that they would encamp on the western borders of 
Missouri, until the end of the next session of Congress, in order to see if Con- 
gress would not in the meantime, by law, open the country to emigration. 
When Congress assembled at the session of 1853-'54, in view of this state of 
facts, Mr. Douglas renewed his Nebraska Act, which was modified, pending 
discussion, by dividing into two Territories, and became the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act. From these facts you can draw your own conclusions, whether there was 
any necessity for the organization of the Territory and of Congressional action 
at that time. 

In regard to the second objection, it is proper to remark, that if the neces- 
sity for the organization of the Territories did in fact exist, it was right that 
they should be organized upon sound constitutional principles; and if the com- 
promise measures of 1850 were a safe rule of action upon that subject, as the 
country in the Presidential election, and both of the political parties in their 
national conventions in 1852 had affirmed, then it was the duty of those to 
whom the power had been intrusted to frame the bills in accordance with those 
principles. There was another reason which had its due weight in the repeal 
of the Missouri restriction. The jealousies of the two great sections of the 
Union, North and South, had been fiercely excited by the slavery agitation. 
The Southern States would never consent to the opening of those Territories 
to settlement, so long as they were excluded by act of Congress from moving 
there and holding their slaves; and they had the power to prevent the opening 
of the country forever, inasmuch as it had been forever excluded by treaties 
with the Indians, which would not be changed or repealed except by a two- 
third vote in the Senate. But the South were willing to consent to remove the 
Indian restrictions, provided the North would at the same time remove the 
Missouri restriction, and thus throw the country open to settlement on equal 
terms by the people of the North and South, and leave the settlers at liberty to 
introduce or exclude slavery as they should think proper. This was true, but 
this power to defeat the Kansas-Nebraska Act by refusing to make new treaties, 
that is, repealing the old by consent of both parties, the Indians and the United 
States, was overlooked by both parties, or the Kansas-Nebraska Act might have 
been defeated. I saw this objection, and was often on the point of letting it 
slip, in debate, but as often checked myself. In the meantime commissioners 
were sent out, pending the Nebraska Act, to make new treaties. A clause in 
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the act made it prospective, so as to await this result. The treaties were made 
and ratified by the Senate. Bell, of Tennessee, saw the objection, and alluded 
to it; but he did not portray or grasp it fully. I pretended not to be listening 
to his speech, but was terribly frightened, when, on the last night of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill he made his speech against it (having been previously pledged 
to vote for it), but at a time when the whole South was pledged to it, and 
would hardly even listen to what he was saying. In that speech, Bell, in sub- 
stance, said that he did not blame the Senator from Illinois for the part he 
was acting on this occasion—that Senator understood what he was about. He 
had a grand scheme for the building up of a great Northwestern empire, which 
would in a few years be strong enough to govern the whole country. His 
scheme contemplated the extinction of the Indian title to a country large enough 
for ten or twelve new States, which under his guidance would soon be brought 
into the Union, to swell the power of his own section. “I repeat that I do not 
blame the Senator for the part he is acting; I only blame the South for allow- 
ing themselves to be used as his instruments, to carry out his grand scheme for 
his own section. It is said that the Romans were in the habit of conferring a 
civic crown upon every Roman consul who added a new province to the em- 
pire. If his section of the country shall prove as grateful as the Romans, he 
will be entitled to ten civic crowns in gratitude for his services.” 

Immediately after the Nebraska Bill was introduced, and before the clause 
was inserted in the bill repealing the Missouri Compromise, an appeal to the 
people was prepared and published by Messrs. Chase of Ohio, Sumner of 
Massachusetts, Seward of New York, Wade, Giddings, and other leading Free- 
soilers, in which they denounced the measure as an attempt to open the whole 
Northern country to slavery, and, in fact, to introduce slavery into a country 
large enough for fourteen States by act of Congress, and denouncing the au- 
thor of it as a traitor to the cause of freedom, to the North, and to the whole 
country; and appealing to the friends of freedom, and to all who were opposed 
to the extension of slavery, to forget all former party distinctions, hold public 
meetings, denounce the measure and its author, send up petitions and remon- 
strances from every town and hamlet in the country, urge the Legislature to 
send up instructions, and requesting the preachers of the gospel to denounce it 
in their pulpits, and all religious men to assemble in prayer-meetings and invoke 
the interposition of divine vengeance against those who should consummate 
such a damnable crime. This appeal to the passions of the people was pre- 
pared by its authors secretly, and after being agreed to in caucus on the Sabbath 
day, as appears from its date, was printed and sent to every portion of the 
country the day before the bill was to be taken up for discussion in the Senate. 

On the next morning, a few minutes before Mr. Douglas was to make his 
opening speech in favor of the bill, Mr. Chase and Mr. Sumner came to his 
desk and appealed to his courtesy to postpone the discussion for one week, 
and assigned as a reason that they had not had time to read the bill and under- 
stand its provisions, acknowledging that it was their own fault and neglect that 
they had not done so, and therefore that they had no other claim to ask the 
postponement than the courtesy of the author of the measure. Mr. Douglas 
yielded to their appeal, and granted the postponement. Three or four days 
afterwards, he received by mail from Ohio a printed copy of this appeal, signed 
by Chase and Sumner, and bearing date several days before he had granted 
the postponement, which conduct he immediately denounced in open Senate.. 
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They had thus lied—had got first before the country, seeking thus by fraud to 
forestall public opinion. Mr. Douglas’ friends had reproved him for granting 
the postponement. He replied to them that it was a fair measure, and that he 
intended to act fairly and honestly, and to let friends and opponents all equally 
have an opportunity to use their abilities, for and against the measure, under- 
standingly. 

In response to this appeal the wildest passions were aroused. Meetings were 
held, violent resolutions of denunciation were passed, sermons preached, vio- 
lence urged to any extent necessary to defeat the measure. As a specimen of 
the tone of the anti-Nebraska press, the New York ‘Tribune’ threatened, and 
justified the execution of the threat, that if the measure could not be defeated 
in any other mode, the capital should have been burned over the heads of the 
members, or blown up with powder. Mr. Douglas was burned and hung in 
effigy in every portion of the free States, sometimes in a hundred different 
places in the same night, and nearly every pulpit of the Protestant churches 
poured forth its denunciations and imprecations upon every man who should 
vote for the measure. A memorial was presented in the Senate, among others 
of the same character, containing the signatures of three thousand and fifty 
clergymen protesting against the measure in the name of Almighty God, and 
imploring His vengeance upon the author. 


The twentieth century vindication of Stephen A. Douglas must be 


credited primarily to two men; Allan Johnson, whose biography was 
published in 1908, and Frank Heywood Hodder, in a series of pa- 
pers, 1912-1925, but to the latter must be credited the most funda- 
mental research in establishing the factual basis for a comprehen- 
sive reinterpretation of this “Middle Period” of American history.’ 

The interest of Douglas in a Pacific railroad by a northcentral 
route, preferably from Chicago, and the organization of the Indian 
country spanned nearly a decade, 1845-1853, prior to the fateful 
congressional session of 1853-1854. He successfully countered ef- 
forts to make commitments for rival routes for railroads north or 
south of the Chicago-South Pass route, or for canal routes at some 
point across the Isthmus.'* The Indian country was divided into 
two territories, Nebraska and Kansas, to facilitate railroad plans, 
either through Kansas or through Nebraska. Douglas hoped to 
avoid any reopening of the slavery agitation. 

13. F. H. Hodder, “Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” Proceedings, Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, 1912 (Madison, 1913), pp. 69-86; “Propaganda as a Source of American 
History,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 9 (1923). June, pp. 3-18; “The Railroad 
Background of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” ibid., v. 12 (1925), June, pp. 3-22. 

A brief review of Hodder’s historical career was presented by the present author, “Frank 
Heywood Hodder,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 5 (1936), May, pp. 115-121; “Hod- 
der’s ‘Stephen A. Douglas,’” ibid., v. 8 (1939), August, pp. 227-237. 

The most comprehensive biography of wy that has come out of this reinterpreta- 
tion is that of George Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and a Needless 


War (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1934). The Milton book has many good points, but the 
fact remains that a satisfactory biography of Douglas is still to be written. 

14. Robert R. Russel, Improvement of Communication With the Pacific Coast as an 
Issue in American Politics, 1783-1864 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1948). 

This study of the whole range of railroad and canal rivalries was begun under Hodder’s 


Seatiee at the University of Kansas. It is the pioneer monograph and is unique in the 
eld. 
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To this summary of the revision of the historical view of Douglas, 
an additional point should be added. Douglas and the West have 
been emphasized, but that is inaccurate to the extent that it used 
the word West with two meanings; west meaning everything to the 
Pacific ocean, and west meaning the Mississippi Valley with em- 
phasis upon the western portion of it. The area in which Douglas 
was engrossed primarily was the Mississippi Valley; certainly not 
in a third use of the term west as employed by the followers of 
Frederick Jackson Turner and the frontier hypothesis, nor in a 
fourth sense suggested by the phrase: “Westward the course of 
Empire takes its way,” which applied to the idea of the circum- 
navigation of the globe by European culture. Douglas was thinking 
about the continent of North America as a land mass, the interior 
of which was made accessible by steam on waterways and espe- 
cially on railroads. The Great Lakes and the Mississippi Valley 
were the geographical pivot of its history. This is in the tradition 
of Halford J. Mackinder’s thinking about land power as superior 
to sea power under certain conditions, especially under the influ- 
ence of mechanically-powered land communications.’® Under such 
a regime, interior sites became more important than coastal sites, 
the continent pivoting upon the area where the Mississippi Valley 
and the Great Lakes meet. To be sure, Douglas had not given these 
ideas a formal theoretical statement, or constructed from them a 
system of thought, or embodied them in a comprehensively docu- 
mented philosophy of history, but his ideas were in accord with a 
substantial body of opinion trending in that direction. Mackinder 
did not give this land-mass theory its classical statement until 1904, 
elaborated in 1919, just as Alfred T. Mahan had not stated his sea- 
power theory of history until 1890 in his book, The Influence of Sea- 
Power in History. The best statement of Douglas on the subject 
was extempore, March 13, 1850, but it was so clearly done as to sug- 
gest that the ideas were not new to him. He was taking Webster 
to task for saying that the Northern Democracy had supported the 
annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, and the annexation of the 
Southwest “under pledges to the slave interest.” Webster inter- 
posed to differentiate the Northwest, and it was then that Douglas 
launched his eulogy: 

I am gratified to find that there are those who appreciate the important 
truth, that there is a power in this nation greater than either the North or the 


15. Halford J. Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality (New York, 1919, 1942); 
James C. Malin, “Space and History: Reflections on the Closed- Space Doctrines of Turner 
and Mackinder and the Challenge of Those Ideas by the Air Age,” Agricultural History, 
YS be | co) pp. 65-74, 107- 26; Essays on Historiography (Lawrence, Kan., 1946), 
chs. 1 an 
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South—a growing, increasing, swelling power, that will be able to speak the 
law to this nation, and to execute the law as spoken. That power is the country 
known as the great West—the Valley of the Mississippi, one and indivisible 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, and stretching, on the one side and the 
other, to the extreme sources of the Ohio and Missouri—from the Alleghanies 
to the Rocky Mountains. There, Sir, is the hope of this nation—the resting 
place of the power that is not only to control, but to save, the Union. We 
furnish the water that makes the Mississippi, and we intend to follow, navi- 
gate, and use it until it loses itself in the briny Ocean. So with the St. Law- 
rence. We intend to keep open and enjoy both of these great outlets to the 
ocean, and all between them we intend to take under our especial protection, 
and keep and preserve as one free, happy, and united people. This is the 
mission of the great Mississippi Valley, the heart and soul of the nation and 
the continent. We know the responsibilities that devolve upon us, and our 
people will show themselves equal to them. We indulge in no ultraisms—no 
sectional strifes—no crusades against the North or the South. Our aim will 
be to do justice to all, to all men, to every section. We are prepared to fulfill 
all our obligations under the Constitution as it is, and determined to maintain 
and preserve it inviolate in its letter and spirit. Such is the position, the des- 
tiny, and the purpose of the great Northwest.16 


Douglas had written confidentially to Charles H. Lanphier, No- 
vember 11, 1853, that three issues would challenge the Pierce ad- 


ministration: public finance which meant adjustment of the tariff 
to eliminate the surplus before a panic occurred; a rivers and har- 
bors policy toward which he proposed improvements financed by 
local tonnage dues, and the Pacific railroad, which he would aid 
with land grants.'*? This letter is the nearest in time to the St. 
Joseph convention letter which reflects the views of Douglas on 
what he thought would be the leading issues of the coming session 
of congress. Historians and biographers of Douglas have either 
omitted all reference to the rivers and harbors program of Douglas 
or have barely mentioned it, only to miss its significance. 

At an earlier time, Douglas had discussed the matter in congress, 
but on January 2, 1854, he addressed a letter to Gov. Joel A. Matte- 
son, of Illinois, in exposition of the plan for state action.’* As the 
constitution provided that states might levy tonnage dues in har- 
bors with the consent of congress, Douglas advocated a federal act 
to that effect, providing a uniform rule and authorizing state com- 
pacts among states bordering particular rivers, the administration 

16. Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., App. p. 365. 


17. Quoted in part in Allan Johnson’s Stephen A. Douglas, pp. 226-228. 


_ 18. The full text is in James W. Sheahan, Stephen A. Douglas, pp. 358-366, the cam- 
Paign biography published in the interest of the Douglas prom a 1860. ° Johnson’s 
Douglas (1908) bungled the whole subject. Milton’s Douglas is silent. 
; Among the contemporary publications, the full text of the Douglas letter to Matteson 
was printed in the National Intelligencer, January 26, 1854, along with a commentary upon 
it by Archibald Williams. The National Intelligencer gave enn | more space to the rivers 
and harbors issue during January, 1854, than to the Nebraska question. 
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of each river being placed in the hands of a board of commissioners 
named by the compact states. Thus the Delaware river would be 
governed by a three-state compact and a three-man board; the Ohio 
river by a six-state compact, and the Mississippi river by a nine- 
state compact. These regional state compacts and boards were 
Douglas’ alternative to federal involvement, to which, as a States’ 
rights man, he was opposed. The New York Tribune took him 
seriously enough to publish, January 30, 1854, an editorial diatribe 
on his Matteson letter of nearly two columns on the crucial day of 
his opening of the debate on the redrafted Kansas-Nebraska bill 
and of his first opportunity to reply to the “Appeal of the Independ- 
ent Democrats.” 

The conclusion to be formulated here for the first time is that 
the focus of Douglas’ interest was the continental interior of North 
America, and his program of 1853-1854 comprehended both water 
and land communications combined with a view to the development 
of the pivot area where the Great Lakes and the Mississippi river 
meet, “the heart and soul of the nation and the continent.” 

In view of the existing status of the Douglas problem, the anti- 
slavery interpretation would seem to have been completely dis- 
credited. The proslavery interpretations and the provisional gov- 
ernment interpretations must be recognized as contributing, but 
not as controlling, factors. The preponderance of evidence has 
long since been all but conclusive that Douglas’ ruling passion was 
the development of what was generally referred to as the west, 
more accurately, the Mississippi Valley, as the dominant issue of 
national politics in the mid-nineteenth century. He sincerely be- 
lieved that the slavery question was subordinate, and that its agi- 
tation could only be a menace to the Union. He hoped that any 
revival of it after the Compromise of 1850 could be avoided. 

The revision of the Douglas réle in history has not been accepted 
altogether, and in some quarters there has been a tendency to chal- 
lenge its adequacy. Allan Nevins, The Ordeal of the Union (1947), 
took the ground that the Western interpretation of Douglas’ career 
had not been proven.’® To some extent the reinterpretation of 
Douglas has been caught in the cross currents of another disagree- 
ment, the whole issue of the American Civil War, its causes, 
whether war was necessary, and its consequences. The so-called 
revisionist school had been interpreting it as a needless war that 
might have been avoided. Milton’s biography partook of both re- 


19. The Pulitzer prize winner in American history for 1947, in two volumes, v. 2 (New 
York, 1947), pp. 104, 105. 
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vision movements.”° Still more recently, a new current of inter- 
pretation of the American Civil War is in the making, arising out 
of the mid-twentieth century preoccupation with racism. These re- 
visionists propose to revise the revisionists, and insist that the major 
cause of the Civil War was the moral issue of slavery, that slavery 
could be eradicated only by the shedding of blood, and that it was 
a veritable “irrepressible conflict,” a moral crusade. They are mak- 
ing of it a virtual “holy war,” and inevitably hark back to a revival 
of the old antislavery-abolitionism views of the Civil War genera- 
tion, with only some twentieth century refinements of argument.*! 

During the summer of 1853, issues in the West were moving 
rapidly to a climax. The Atchison-Benton feud was intensifying 
with the approaching election of a legislature which would select 
the next senator. Natural recrimination was the order of the day 
between them on the subjects of the organization of the Indian 
country and the Pacific railroad. Benton and friends sponsored 
the Edward F. Beale expedition, as a rival to the government sur- 
veys, to survey the gaps in the Colorado mountains for a railroad 
and Benton spoke at the City of Kansas on the occasion of Beale’s 
departure. Also, Benton announced that unassigned lands in the 
Indian country were already open to immediate white settlement 
and had a map printed and circulated showing these lands. The 
map was captioned “Official,” but the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, George W. Manypenny, repudiated the claim. The provi- 
sional government of Nebraska held elections, from which three 
candidates claimed the seat of delegate to congress: Abelard Guth- 
rie, Thomas Johnson and Hadley Johnson. Benton was supposedly 
identified with the provisional government movement, but it had 
gotten out of hand. Atchison took ground opposite to Benton on 
white settlement in Indian country, and demanded the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise as a condition of organization of the ter- 
ritory of Nebraska. 

In response to this excitement centering on the Indian country, 


20. Avery Craver, The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861 (Baton Rouge, 1939); The 
Coming of the Civil War (New York, 1942); James G. Randall, Lincoln, the President, 2 
volumes (New York, 1945); Lincoln and the South (Baton Rouge, 1946); Lincoln, the 
Liberal Statesman (New York, 1947); George Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict: Stephen 
A. Douglas and a Needless War (New York, 1934). 

For a comprehensive discussion of the problem of the causes of the Civil War, see 
Howard K. Beale, ““What Historians Have Said About the Causes of the Civil War,” Social 
Science Research Council Bulletin 54, Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Réport 
of the Committee on Historiography (New York, 1946), pp. 53-102. 

21. Bernard DeVoto, “The Easy Chair” department, Harpers Magazine, v. 192 (1946), 
February, March, pp. 123-126, 234-237; Harry Carman, review of Randall’s Lincoln, the 
President, American Historical Review, v. 51 (1946), July, p. 726; Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
“The Causes of the Civil War: A Note on Historical Sentimentalism,” Partisan Review, 
New York, v. 16 (1949), October, pp. 969-981. 
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a mass meeting was held at St. Joseph, August 27, 1853. At this 
meeting resolutions were adopted endorsing the immediate organ- 
ization and settlement of Nebraska, the congressional action to fol- 
low the lines of the Willard P. Hall bill of the preceding session, 
which had been passed by the house of representatives by an over- 
whelming vote and was defeated in the senate by six votes. Hall 
addressed the meeting. On November 9, 1853, the St. Joseph Ga- 
zette ?? proposed a delegate convention, which was called to meet 
January 8, 1854. On December 3, 1853, a mass meeting was held 
in Buchanan county to choose delegates and pass resolutions. Other 
counties in northwestern Missouri and western Iowa did likewise 
during December, even “Nebraska Territory” sent delegates. The 
Buchanan county mass meeting appointed a committee of corre- 
spondents to invite notable men to attend and others to address the 
convention. Responses came in the form of letters from two sena- 
tors, Douglas of Illinois, and Augustus C. Dodge of Iowa, Missouri 
Congressmen Mordecai Oliver and John G. Miller, Ex-Representa- 
tive Willard P. Hall, and four Missourians in state politics. 

The letter of Sen. Stephen A. Douglas is the major concern of 
this article; the subject of the Nebraska convention at St. Joseph, 
together with the other documents, being reserved for a separate 
paper. Douglas had been invited to address the convention, but, 
of course, declined on account of his duties in the senate at Wash- 
ington. As suggested by the invitation, however, he expressed his 
views to the convention. His remarks were organized under four 
heads: 1) the history of Douglas’ interest in the organization of 
the Indian country 1844 to 1853; 2) prevention of the completion of 
the Indian barrier, linked with the organization bills; 3) the Pacific 
railroad paralleling in time the first two questions; 4) and finally the 
slavery issue. Douglas showed how he had advocated continuously 
the three policies hand in hand over a decade. 

Douglas related how the Indian policy had been shaping in the 
direction of a permanent Indian barrier from the Red river north- 
ward, emigrant Indian tribes from the east being settled there in 
perpetuity, and with the pledge that they would “never be incorpo- 
rated within the limits of territory or state of the Union.” Upon in- 
troducing his first Nebraska bill, in 1844, he had notified the Sec- 
retary of War to suspend the settling of Indians there during the 


22. The files of the St. Joseph Gazette, incomplete, are held by the St. Joseph Public Li- 
brary, where they were consulted originally by the present author. More recently, they were 
microfilmed 7 the Missouri State Historical Society and a copy of that film has greatly facili- 
a — on this study which includes another paper on the Nebraska convention at 

. Joseph. 
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is time the bill was pending. Afterwards, Douglas continued the tac- 
1 tics and claimed to have succeeded in preventing the completion 
I. of the relocation policy. In order to settle the 1,500 miles of Indian 
1, country intervening between the Missouri-Iowa boundary and the * 
ro Pacific coast, the Indians must be removed: “Continuous lines of 
ll settlement, with civil, political and religious institutions all under 
I- the protection of law, are imperiously demanded by the highest 
t national considerations.” 

d Besides organization and settlements, there must be telegraph 
rT and railroads, “not one railroad only, but many lines, for the valley 
e of the Mississippi will require as many Rail Roads to the Pacific 
e coast as to the Atlantic and [I] will not venture to limit the num- 
' ber.” He then reviewed his pamphlet of December, 1845, in which 
e he had discussed these issues at length. That was prior to the ac- 
" quisition of California, but he had expressed a preference for the 
j railroad to reach San Francisco rather than Oregon, “in event Cali- 


. fornia should be annexed in time.” The Mexican War and the 
slavery agitation operated adversely upon these projects, and in the 





f last congress, 1852-1853, the organization bill was defeated, but 
he was confident that it would pass at this session: “It is to be 
2 hoped that the necessity and importance of the measure are mani- 


fest to the whole country, and that so far as the slavery question is 
. concerned, all will be willing to sanction and affirm the principle 
established by the Compromise Measures of 1850.” 

With the gist of the Douglas letter before the reader and the full 
text available at the end of this article, the time has come for some 





evaluations. The first item is to invite comparison of the Cutts ver- 
sion printed earlier in this article with the Douglas letter. Cutts 
professed to have received the information for his book orally from 
Douglas. That may have been true, but the exact quotations incor- 
porated at various points is proof that Cutts has consulted the doc- 
. uments rather carefully. Did Cutts have before him a copy of this we 
: Douglas letter or some similar statement of the facts about the or- 
. ganization of the Indian country and the Indian barrier? The point 
: Cutts did omit was the development of the theme of the Pacific 
railroad, although he did refer to the original Douglas Nebraska 
' bill as introduced for “the purpose of opening a line of communica- 
tions between the Mississippi Valley and our possessions on the Pa- 
cific Ocean. . . .” The legislative history of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill was general knowledge available from the Congressional Globe, 
for the most part, but possibly punctuated by personal comments 
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from Douglas; certainly the Chase “appeal” episode is in that cate- 
gory. 

Historians have been disposed to ignore the Cutts book. Ray 
pronounced it “of almost no value.” In preparing a monograph, 
published in 1921, on Indian Policy and Westward Expansion, 
1830-1854,2 the present author became convinced of the substan- 
tial reliability of the Cutts account of the relationship of the Doug- 
las organization bills and the Indian barrier question. It did fit the 
major facts. The Douglas letter of December 17, 1853, seems to 
vindicate that judgment. Possibly the Cutts book as a whole is en- 
titled to a revaluation, because the bitter and vindictive antislavery- 
abolition prejudice against Douglas extended to all who defended 
him. 

Similarly, the Sheahan Eulogy invites comparison with the Doug- 
las letter of December 17, 1853. Sheahan’s major contention that 
the Pacific railroad was the motive behind the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
is confirmed explicitly by Douglas. His statement of the slavery 
question was correct so far as it went. Sheahan made one error, 
when he admitted that the Kansas-Nebraska Act failed on account 
of the action of Buchanan. What is meant by failure? It did not 
fail, because the question of freedom in Kansas was settled regard- 
less of the action of Buchanan. The Free-State party held control 
of both legislatures, territorial and Lecompton state, so that in event 
of either admission or rejection under the Lecompton constitution, 
Kansas was free.2* The Lecompton controversy was again “a tem- 
pest in a teapot” which had no practical bearing on the fate of Kan- 
sas, and served only the purposes of those intent upon inflaming 
the sectional conflict on a national scale. But, on the main issue, 
Sheahan was sound, and the Douglas letter vindicates the Eulogy. 

This Douglas letter of December 17, 1853, has nothing on the 
matter of the Presidency, either directly or indirectly. It would 
seem to fit into the framework of his confidential letter to Charles 
H. Lanphier, editor of the Illinois State Register, Springfield, No- 
vember 11, 1853, when he commented that “I think such a state of 
things will exist that I shall not desire the nomination. . . . Let 
us leave the Presidency out of view for at least two years.” 25 The 
item that he did have in view for the coming session was the Pacific 
railroad which he predicted would be “a disturbing element.” He 
did not mention the organization of Nebraska in that letter, but too 


23. University of Kansas, Humanistic Studies, v. 2 (1921), No. 3, November. 


24. James C. Malin, John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six (Philadelphia, 1942), 


ch. 30, “The Victory of Conservatism.” 
25. Printed in part in Allan Johnson, Stephen A. Douglas (1908), pp. 226-228. 
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much should not be made of that, because the December letter was 
most explicit in making the organization of Nebraska and a contin- 
uous line of settlements the necessary antecedents of the Pacific 
railroad. There is nothing contradictory between the two letters, 
and certainly there is nothing in the December letter that could 
possibly be interpreted as a changed intention to bid for the Presi- 
dency. 

In St. Joseph, Mo., Lucien J. Eastin, editor of the Gazette of that 
place, responded enthusiastically, December 14, 1853, to the news 
of the Dodge Nebraska bill and railroad bill. The headline ran: 

Bit, TO OrGANIZE NEBRASKA 
Introduced First Moment of the 
Session, by Dodge of Iowa. 
NEBRASKA AHEAD OF ALL. 
Go Ir For Nesraska. 
and the text elaborated: 


The very moment a quorum was announced to be present in the Senate, 
Mr. Dodge of Iowa, introduced a bill to organize Nebraska Territory; also a 
bill granting lands to Iowa for Rail Road purposes. 

The resolutions adopted at the St. Joseph delegate convention of 
January 9, 10, 1854, representing northwestern Missouri and west- 
ern Iowa, spoke of the organization and settlement of Nebraska as 
“adding many new stars to our political constellation, and we are 
therefore in favor of such legislation as will cover the whole extent 
of that wilderness with a people and a free government” ** It was 
fortunate for Douglas and the success of his bill that these resolu- 
tions did not enjoy publicity in Washington. Dodge and Douglas, 
and for that matter all who advocated the organization of Nebraska, 
were careful not to refer to it in terms of more than one potential 
state. The division into two territories by the rewritten bill of Jan- 
uary 23, 1854, was carefully explained in terms of facilitating rail- 
roads. There is no documentation for the antislavery-abolition 
charge that it was done to give Kansas to the South as a slave state 
in compensation for Nebraska as a Free State. All the evidence is 
on the other side. There was a rather general consensus in the South 
that Kansas was not adapted to the slave system. In Missouri, 


26. St. Joseph Gazette, January 18, 1854. The use of the word free in conjunction 
with government in this sentence did not refer to slavery, but to free white democracy. 

The Nebraska bill, as reported by Douglas, January 4, 1854, contained in section 1, a 
definition of the boundary which differed from the later version of January 23. To clarify 
geography, these should be compared with the final limits as enacted May 30. But, provisos 
attached to the boundary section require more attention than has been given them. One 
proviso authorized the division of the territory, or the admission of one or more states 
carved from it, no limit being set to the number. The same proviso had been in the Hall 
bill of December 14, 1853, but occasioned no comment. Therefore, the division of the 
Indian country into two territories, Nebraska and Kansas, on January 23, should have oc- 
casioned no particular surprise, or recriminations. 
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where slavery had been established from the beginning, it was on 
the defensive and was declining independently of any influence of 
antislavery-abolition agitation.27 The logic of these facts has not 
been applied to the situation, even by those defending Douglas. 
Cutts mentioned Douglas’ consternation at Bell's reference to 
Douglas’ Nothwestern empire, which, with the ten or twelve states 
that would be added from Nebraska, could govern the Union. Every 
subdivision of the Indian country, under whatever name, meant 
that many more Free States, and a strengthening of the non-slavery 
North. The division of the Indian country into two territories, 
Nebraska and Kansas, was clearly to the advantage of the North. 
There was no real danger of Kansas ever becoming a slave state, 
and the whole Kansas crusade of antislavery-abolitionism was a 
trumped-up affair in which the country was victimized by propa- 
ganda, and history has been dominated ever since by that falsehood. 
The North should have welcomed two territories as a victory. Why 
didn’t they insist on three or five? Naturally, the South was not en- 
thusiastic about the Kansas-Nebraska Act and its popular sov- 
ereignty, and many denounced it from the beginning. In any case, 
the moderate elements in the South accepted it only as an unwel- 
come compromise, and some attempted to make the best of it for 
their section. 

The argument has been made by the defenders of Douglas, that 
the organization of the Indian country was essential to prevent the 
South from getting the Pacific railroad. It is long since time that 
this assumption was re-examined. The Douglas letter of December 
17, 1853, was explicit in specifying that there would be many lines; 
as many west as east of the Mississippi river. The element of ri- 
valry was in getting the advantage that might accrue from the first 
railroad. But there is another aspect of the problem that needs 
clarification. Should the South have secured the first railroad, with 
the Indian barrier legally intact against the middle and northern 
routes, illegal settlement, Indian troubles, and organization could 
have been made formidable handicaps that might have delayed in- 
definitely the second road by middle routes. Cutts’ reference to 
Douglas’ fears had substance, that the South could embarrass him 
by merely refusing to permit the extinguishment of Indian titles in 
the Indian country. Organization of the Indian country prior to a 
southern railroad authorization was essential to that time only to 
27. E. L. Craik, “Southern Interest in Territorial Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collec- 


tions, v. 15 (1919-1922), pp. 334-450; G. F. Milton, The Eve of Conflict, p. 149, as- 
sembled evidence that the South recognized that Kansas was not suited to slavery. 
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on the extent of equalization of opportunity in the rivalry among the 

of sections to be first to settle and to build railroads westward that 

rot would reach the coast. 

as. So far as the private speculation of Douglas was concerned, he 

to had placed most of his investments in the Chicago vicinity. But é 
tes he had invested also in the Superior City enterprise on Lake Supe- 

. rior, with a view to making it the terminus of a Pacific railroad by 

ant the northern route.2* He had hedged also against the southern 

sry route, by joining with southern interests in railroad bills that would, 

es, if successful, connect across Arkansas to Cairo and the Illinois Cen- 


th. tral with a Pacific railroad by any southern route.” There is one un- 
answered question that is entered into the record for the sake of 





- completing the picture: Had Douglas hedged also against the vic- 
Da- tory of St. Louis and Benton’s central route? 
od. The aspect of the Douglas letter that is most in need of clarifica- 
hy tion is that relating to the slavery issue. The sentence on that theme 
a, from the Douglas letter bears repeating as the text for the discus- 
, sion which follows: “It is to be hoped that the necessity and im- 
se, portance of the measure are manifest to the whole country, and 
al. that so far as the slavery question is concerned, all will be willing 
- to sanction and affirm the principle established by the Compromise 

measures of 1850.” Of course, in this sentence and in the bill which 
hat he reported January 4, 1854, Douglas was proposing to repeal the 
he Missouri Compromise of 1820. Why deny it, or quibble about it? 
™ More accurately, he was recognizing an accomplished fact, that, in 
as effect, the Missouri Compromise had been repealed already by the 
es: course of events. His proviso was only a straightforward recogni- 
‘ tion of reality; a technicality of removing the obsolete material from 
”" the statute books. 
ie The successive changes of form, in other words the changes in 
ith wording, January 10, and 23, February 6, and 7, 1854, were changes 
on in form only. Nothing of substance was either added to or sub- 
ld tracted from the original report of January 4, 1854, or the sentence - 
mt quoted above from the letter of December 17, 1853. He yielded 
nal nothing of substance in those amendments to David R. Atchison, to 
ne Philip Phillips, or to Archibald Dixon. His subsequent assertion 
in that he consulted no one, but wrote the bill himself seems more 
a clearly substantiated than formerly, if it needed any further cor- 
to roboration. 

The “Appeal of the Independent Democrats,” which was men- 
= 28. Milton, op. cit., p. 105. 
29. Hodder, “Railroad Background of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” loc. cit., p. 13. 
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tioned by Cutts, was published January 24, 1854, by Sen. Salmon 
P. Chase of Ohio, Sen. Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, and others, 
and was undoubtedly a major invention in propaganda technique 
and strategy. It was as outstandingly successful as it was contempt- 
ible. In spite of the fact that the episode has been recounted in- 
numerable times there is no satisfactory version extant; and Milton, 
in his biography of Douglas, missed his opportunity by writing a 
distorted pro-Douglas narrative. This article is not the place to 
retell the story, but this much may be said. Neither party to the 
Kansas-Nebraska debates in congress, during that session, can stand 
successfully the test of candid examination, and the idealist must 
wish that popular government in action might have risen to the 
challenge of the heroic possibilities of the occasion and might have 
presented to the world a high level of performance in keeping with 
the gravity of the crisis. In retrospect, the historian can see so many 
ways in which Douglas could have made a more statesmanlike de- 
fense and one more worthy of the principle for which he stood. 
The point must not be missed, that Douglas was standing for an 
important principle. 

Douglas did not raise the slavery issue in the Nebraska organiza- 
tion question in congress or outside. That had been done already 
in the country, and by others. Avoidance of it in congress would 
have been nothing less than miraculous. The only elements of un- 
certainty in the matter that can be considered are when, how, and 
by whom—a-mere technicality, but of tremendous strategic advan- 
tage in controversy where it is important to place the opponent on 
the defensive for conducting propaganda on an emotional level. 
The choice before Douglas was not between right and wrong, a 
clear cut moral issue, but a choice from among courses, none of 
which was ideal. 

To attempt to ignore the Nebraska question would only have 
been to precipitate it in another and possibly more dangerous form. 
Even assuming that the issue was not forced by someone else in 
that session of congress, following Benton’s advice, his deceptive 
map and false interpretations of law, the population would have 
moved into the Indian country in force during the summer of 1854, 
and with unpredictable consequences, possibly civil war on the 
border. Atchison and Benton were men of more than local influ- 
ence and they were determined to destroy each other. Both appear 
equally unscrupulous and both were guilty. Regardless of law, 
slavery would have been carried into the unorganized Indian coun- 
try. In fact, slavery had been practiced there for some time at the 
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Methodist mission to the Shawnees, as well as by Indians them- 
selves, all without the issue of legality under the Missouri Compro- 
mise having been raised. Contrary to the accusations of Chase and 
associates in the “Appeal,” Douglas was not introducing slavery 
into the Indian country by any version of his bills. 

Hall’s bill had contained a proviso: “That nothing shall be con- 
strued to impair the rights of person or property now pertaining to 
the Indians in said Territory. . . .” This caused no comment. 
Douglas had used it in his Utah bill of 1850, and inserted it in his 
Nebraska bill, as reported January, 1854. In this context, it caused 
an explosion. The New York Tribune, January 10, 1854, stated that 
the Indians who held slaves were protected, and on January 19, 
applied the proviso generally. The National Era, Washington 
(weekly ed.), January 19, 1854, insisted that the reason for this pro- 
viso was the fact that slavery already existed in Nebraska territory. 

To attempt to organize Nebraska territory under Dodge’s bill, as 
he prepared it (the Hall bill of the preceding session), without 
change in the Missouri Compromise status, would have precipitated 
the slavery controversy on the floor of congress in a manner similar 
to what did happen, only the three senate sponsors of repeal, Phil- 
lips, Atchison and Dixon, would have been engaged in making 
amendments that really meant change of substance. The situation 
faced in the winter of 1853-1854 was different from that of the win- 
ter of 1852-1853. The slavery agitation had reached such a point 
of emotional tension and semantic confusion that no statement what- 
soever on that subject could be framed that would mean the same 
thing to those concerned. Two of the several resolutions of the 
St. Joseph convention on Nebraska illustrate the point: 

7. Resolved, That, we are utterly opposed to any reagitation of that vexed 
question, now happily at rest—and we will resist all attempts at renewing in 
Congress, or out of it, the agitation of the slavery question, under whatsoever 
shape or color the attempts may be made. 

9. Resolved, That in organizing Nebraska Territory, all who are now or 
who may hereafter settle there should be protected in all their rights, leaving 
questions of local policy to be settled by the citizens of the Territory, when 
they form a State Government. 

These two resolutions were quoted without comment, by the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, Washington, D. C., February 2, 1854, appar- 
ently as completely without consciousness as the convention that 
adopted them, of the absolute paradox they contained. The New 
York Tribune, January 30, 1854, reprinted from the pro-Benton St. 
Louis Democrat an editorial which contained two of the resolutions 
from the same convention; on immediate organization of Nebraska, 
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and on opposition to reagitation of “that vexed question,” but passed 
over the one demanding the protection of the settlers in all their 
rights, which meant that the slave property of any settler was to be 
legalized in Nebraska contrary to the Missouri Compromise. Was 
that superseding or repealing the Missouri Compromise; or was it 
organizing the territory without repealing the Missouri Compro- 
mise or reagitating “that vexed question?” The reader should be 
reminded that one of the five points in the Compromise of 1850 had 
been the prohibition of the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 
an area under federal jurisdiction, but not the abolition of slavery 
there. The view was that certain attributes of the institution were 
separable. In other words, specified attributes could be practiced, 
without making a commitment for or against the institution as a 
whole. That is substantially what the St. Joseph convention was 
asking for Nebraska territory, the application of the Compromise 
of 1850. That is exactly what Douglas proposed to do—if the Eng- 
lish language can be claimed to serve the function of communica- 
tion. The charge was made repeatedly that the proposal to organ- 
ize without repeal was intended to defeat organization; also that 
the proposal to organize only with repeal had the same purpose. 
In other words, total frustration threatened regardless of what 
course was followed. To fail to organize Nebraska at that session 
would have left all parties to the controversy disgruntled and in- 
flamed. 

To organize Nebraska as Douglas proposed to do was only to 
recognize the fact that the slavery issue had been raised already, 
and to attempt the disposal of it again by the same formula he had 
used with apparent success in the Compromise of 1850. Possibly 
therein lies the major weakness of the Douglas position—captive 
of his own success in 1850, he thought that the same formula could 
be employed in a different situation. His hand was not forced to 
repeal the Missouri Compromise unless one argues mere technical- 
ities to the point of complete semantic frustration. The argument 
may be made that there was no great crisis to compromise as in 
1820-1821, 1833 and 1850, and superficially that may appear to be 
true, but misses the point. The pro-Benton St. Louis Democrat had 
made the charge against Cass and Douglas: 

The glory gained by serving the Union by the Compromise of 1850, has 
begun to tarnish, and they want another opportunity of displaying their talents 
in that line, and therefore as nobody else will agitate Slavery and thus endanger 
the Union, Cass and Douglas have determined to bring about a crises them- 
selves and thus give themselves an opportunity of displaying their patriotism. 
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It was in this connection that the Democrat had quoted two se- 
lected resolutions from the St. Joseph convention group, omitting 
the one relative to protection of property in Nebraska, and de- 
nounced agitation of the slavery question as a means of defeating 
organization of Nebraska. Reprinted in the New York Tribune, 
January 30, 1854, this editorial was given a wide audience. 

As intended, this St. Louis Democrat editorial diverted attention 
from the real issue. A potential crisis was brewing, even more por- 
tentous than that of 1850, and an explosion was imminent. Doug- 
las’ experiences in the crisis were fresh in his mind, and they were 
to be recalled to him in part by Senator Smith, on February 10, 
1854.°° In the session of congress, 1850-1851, a resolution had been 
presented declaring the Compromise measures of 1850 to be a de- 
finitive settlement of all the questions growing out of the subject 
of domestic slavery. Douglas opposed the resolution in a speech, 
December 23, 1851: 

At the close of the long session which adopted those measures, I resolved 
never to make another speech upon the slavery question in the halls of Con- 
gress. I regard all discussion of that question here as unwise, mischievous, 
and out of place.31 
Later in the same speech he repeated: 

I wish to state that I have determined never to make another speech upon 
the slavery question; and I may now add the hope that the necessity for it will 
never exist. I am heartily tired of the controversy and I know the country is 
disgusted with it. 

The resolution before the senate, therefore, he thought inexpedi- 
ent, because the country generally acquiesced in the settlement, 
and the opponents were silent. To pass the resolution would add 
nothing to the law, and the opponents would charge that the agita- 
tion still continued; “Are not the friends of the compromise becom- 
ing the agitators?” Furthermore, he added: 

If the compromise is to be made the test of faith, the two parties will, of 
course, be composed of friends and opponents of that measure in battle array 
against each other, and the slavery question must of necessity continue the 
sole topic of discussion and controversy. That is the very thing which we 
wish to avoid, and which it was the object of the compromise to prevent 

drop the subject. 

In 1852, both political parties had adopted finality planks, but as 
Douglas had pointed out, the repetition of finality pledges was it- 
self continuance of agitation: A controversial situation is not re- 
solved until the participants have stopped talking about it. There 


80. Congressional Globe, 33 Cong. 1 Sess., App. p. 174. 
831. Ibid., 32 Cong., 1 Sess., App. pp. 65-68. 
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is no legitimate purpose to be served in the mid-twentieth century 
for historians to pretend either, that Douglas raised the issue, or 
that the issue was not already before the session of congress which 
opened in December, 1853. His compromise proviso, or formula, 
was to quench the new fire before it spread. Douglas was a prac- 
tical man with more courage and integrity than his opponents to 
face the facts and to try to find an effective adjustment in conform- 
ity with reality. His opponents of the opposite extremes, inspired 
by doctrinaire approaches were determined to impose their abstrac- 
tions, without respect to facts, upon all who disagreed, and to penal- 
ize by destruction all who refused to comply. Douglas was not a 
hypocrite in the same sense as his opponents. He found himself in 
the rdle of a neutral between the aggressive slavocracy and an 
equally aggressive antislavery-abolitionism. His appeal was to the 
nonfanatical, to the practical middle-ground majority. In securing 
the enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, Douglas did succeed 
in his compromise of 1854. 

But that conclusion will be challenged by all traditionalists, and 
raises the question as to what is meant by success in compromise. 
The success of the great compromises of 1820-1821, 1833 and 1850 
was tested by the measuring stick of whether they prevented or 
postponed the crisis from leading into dissolution of the Union, or 
resort to force to prevent it. The Douglas compromise of 1854 met 
that test. To blame Douglas with conspiring against freedom was 
like blaming fire fighters for starting the fire, because they built a 
backfire or demolished buildings in the path of the flames as a 
means of stopping them. 

Having won the compromise, did Douglas’ followers betray him 
and themselves? The answer must be a qualified yes. In the long 
run they did, possibly because they did not possess a sufficiently 
positive consciousness of and convictions about the principles un- 
derlying their true interests. Time and all of the facts were on 
their side, if only they were not stampeded into destruction, and 
persisted in the faith to see the thing through. So far as the ex- 
tension of slavery into the territories was concerned, railroads and 
the right of occupation, legalized by territorial organization, would 
settle the issue of freedom in both the territories and the new states 
irrespective of the legal status of slavery. Willard P. Hall’s letter 
to the St. Joseph convention on Nebraska had made that point,** 
but he received no hearing nationally. Douglas’ Freeport doctrine 


$2. St. Joseph Gazette, March 29, 1854. 
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of 1858 was correct also. Of course a compromise does not settle 
anything, but when successful, it does buy Time during which 
reality may work itself out, released from the tensions of the emo- 
tional crisis. That had been true of each of the three preceding 
great compromises, but the fact should be faced candidly, that with 
the intensification of the slavery controversy, each compromise 
bought less and less time. 

The “Appeal of the Independent Democrats” was successful in 
creating a false issue, and by repetition it was fixed in the public 
mind. Douglas was made to appear a villain of the piece instead 
of the Great Compromiser in the tradition of Henry Clay. Not 
only did the appeal and the subsequent course of antislavery-aboli- 
tion propaganda create a false issue and confuse contemporaries, 
these factors have kept historians confused to the present day. In 
the South, as the pot boiled, a corresponding fanatical scum rose 
to the top, so that by 1860 the Democratic party was split at least 
four ways. 

One thing that emerges clearly from a study of the 1850's is the 
power of fanatical propaganda—unending repetition of unscrupu- 
lous falsehoods—syllogizing in semantic confusion—intolerance 
masked under moral and religious symbolism—all leading the pub- 
lic to frustration and defeatism, which at long last found escape 
from stalemate in Civil War. 

The United States has been conspicuously addicted to the delu- 
sion that the passing of a law, based upon some doctrinaire prin- 
ciple, can work miracles; as though a mere statute could solve any- 
thing. Such procedure must fail outright, either through nullifica- 
tion of such legislation by general disregard of it, or through resort 
to force. To be effective, law must follow public opinion, and 
register popular will. The first alternative contains the seeds of 
the police state. The latter is the foundation for responsible popu- 
lar government. The réle of Douglas in 1854 was to carry through 
a compromise in keeping with the course of events and the convic- 
tions of the effective majority. Kansas was in no danger of being 
lost to slavery. That bogey was all a trumped-up issue of extrem- 
ists. The compromise of 1854 postponed again the final appeal to 
disunion, or to arms, until facts had more nearly overtaken the 
ideal. 

The major “if” question of the Middle Period of American history 
is whether still another postponement in 1860-1861 might possibly 
have eliminated the institution of slavery and set the stage for a 
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satisfactory solution of the race question without resort to force— 
Civil War and the breakdown of popular government. There 
should be no mistake about this last point. It is speculation, not 
history, but by stating the matter in this form, possibly the reader 
may be aided in liberating himself from captivity to the legend 
about Douglas, the villain of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and in re- 
orienting himself to the idea of Douglas, the successful compro- 
miser of the crisis of 1854. 

In conclusion then, this Douglas letter to the St. Joseph conven- 
tion committee does not provide an answer to all the questions 
pending about Douglas. Some questions are answered conclu- 
sively, but the letter may be said to raise more new questions than 
it settles. The historian can have no legitimate objection on that 
score, however, because new facts and points of view give zest and 
vitality to the study of history. When there are no unsettled ques- 
tions to answer, then indeed, not only history, but all historians 
will be dead. 


Stephen A. Douglas: Text of a letter to the St. Joseph Convention 


of January 9, 1854, Dated, Washington, De- 
cember 17, 1853, and Published in the St. 
Joseph Gazette, March 15, 1854. 


Your letter of the 15 inst, inviting me, on behalf of the citizens of Buchanan 
County, friendly to the immediate organization and settlement of the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, to address a Convention favorable to that important object 
on the 9th of January, next, is this moment received. 

Believing that I will be able to promote the objects of the Convention more 
efficiently by remaining at my post and, as chairman of the Territorial com- 
mittee, reporting and pushing forward, the Bill for the organization of Ne- 
braska, I will avail myself of the alternative presented in your kind letter of 
invitation, and furnish a brief “statement of my views, to be laid before the 
convention.” 

It is unnecessary for me to inform you, who have so long, and so anxiously 
watched the slow development and progress of this important measure, that 
I am, and have been, at all times since I had the honor to hold a seat in either 
House of Congress, the warm and zealous advocate of the immediate organi- 
zation and settlement of that Territory. Ten years ago, during the first session 
I was a member of the House of Representatives, I wrote and introduced a 
bill for the establishment of the Territory of Nebraska, which so far as I am 
advised was the first proposition ever made in either House of Congress to 
create a territory on the West bank of the Missouri river. That bill gave a 
beautiful and euphonious name to a great river and the country drained by it, 
by reversing the aboriginal word “Nebraska” and substituting it for the modern 
and insignificant word Platte by which the river and adjacent country were at 
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that time generally known.33 From that day I have never ceased my efforts 
on any occasion, when there was the least hope of success, for the organization 
of the Territory, and have scarcely allowed a Congress to pass without bring- 
ing forward the Bill in one House or the other. Indeed I am not aware that 
prior to the last Congress, any other member of the Senate ever felt interest 
enough in it to bring forward a Bill, or even to speak in its favor when intro- 
duced by myself. 

I am induced to call your attention to these facts in consequence of having 
been furnished with a copy of a newspaper published in your State, in which 
I am charged with hostility to the measure. My reasons for originating the 
measure, and bringing it forward during my first session in Congress, and re- 
newed it so often since even when the indications of support furnished very 
light hopes of success, may be briefly stated. It seemed to have been the 
settled policy of the government for many years, to collect the various Indian 
tribes in the different States and organized Territories, and to plant them per- 
manently on the western borders of Arkansas, Missouri and Iowa under treaties 
guaranteeing to them perpetual occupancy, with an express condition that they 
should never be incorporated within the limits of territory or state of the Union. 
This policy evidently contemplated the creation of a perpetual and savage bar- 
rier to the further progress of emigration, settlement and civilization in that 
direction. Texas not having been annexed, and being, at that time a foreign 
country, this barbarian wall against the extension of our institutions, and the 
admission of new states, could not start from the Gulf of Mexico, and conse- 
quently the work was commenced at Red river, and carried northward with 
the obvious purpose of continuing it to the British Possessions. It had al- 
ready penetrated into the Nebraska country, and the war department in pur- 
suance of what was then considered a settled policy, was making its arrange- 
ments to locate immediately several other Indian Tribes on the Western borders 
of Missouri and Iowa with similar guarantees of perpetuity. It was obvious 
to the plainest understanding that if this policy should be carried out and the 
treaty stipulations observed in good faith it was worse than folly to wrangle 
with Great Britain about our right to the whole or any part of Oregon—much 
less to cherish the vain hope of ever making this an Ocean-bound Republic. 
This Indian Barrier was to have been a colossal monument to the God terminus 
saying to christianity, civilization and Democracy “thus far mayest thou go, 
and no farther.” It was under these circumstances, and with a direct view of 
arresting the further progress of this savage barrier to the extension of our 
institutions, and to authorize and encourage a continuous line of settlements 
to the Pacific Ocean, that I introduced the first Bill to create the Territory of 
Nebraska at the session of 1853-4 [1843-4?]. The mere introduction of the 
Bill with a request of the Secretary of War to suspend further steps for the 
location of Indians within the limits of the proposed Territory until Congress 
should act upon the measure had the desired effect, so far as to prevent the 

33. There were obvious typographical errors in the printing of this Douglas letter. 
The opening sentence gives the wrong date for the letter of invitation. It could not have 
been December 15, answered December 17. The other letters of invitation apparently 
have the date December 3, which was the date of the mass meeting authorizing the invi- 
tations. Other corrections of wrong dates are indicated in brackets in the body the letter. 

The sentence about the origin of the name Nebraska is somewhat confused. The au- 
thorities on Nebraska nomenclature assign the origin to an Otoe word meaning “broad 
water.” The reverse of Nebraska is Aksarben, a word for which the present author has 


not found any authority. Looking at it from another angle, maybe Douglas’ original letter 
meant to say “reviving” instead of “reversing” and it was misread by the St. Joe printer. 
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permanent location of any more Indians on the frontier during the pendancy of 
the Bill before Congress, and from that day to this I have taken care always 
to have a Bill pending when Indians were about to be located in that quarter. 
Thus the policy of a perpetual Indian barrier has been suspended, if not en- 
tirely abandoned, for the last ten years, and since the acquisition of California, 
and the establishment of Territorial governments for Oregon and Washington 
the Idea of arresting our progress in that direction, has become so ludicrous 
that we are amazed, that wise and patriotic statesmen ever cherished the 
thought. 

But, while the mischief has been prevented by prescribing limits to the on- 
ward march of an unwise policy, yet there are great national interests involved 
in the question which demand prompt patience, and affirmative action. To 
the States of Missouri and Iowa, the organization of the Territory of Nebraska 
is an important and desirable local measure; to the interests of the Republic 
it is a national necessity. How are we to develope, cherish and protect our 
immense interests and possessions on the Pacific, with a vast wilderness fifteen 
hundred miles in breadth, filled with hostile savages, and cutting off all direct 
communication. The Indian barrier must be removed. The tide of emigration 
and civilization must be permitted to roll onward until it rushes through the 
passes of the mountains, and spreads over the plains, and mingles with the 
waters of the Pacific. Continuous lines of settlements with civil, political and 
religious institutions all under the protection of law, are imperiously demanded 
by the highest national considerations. These are essential, but they are not 
sufficient. No man can keep up with the spirit of this age who travels on 
anything slower than the locomotive, and fails to receive intelligence by light- 
ning [telegraph]. We must therefore have Rail Roads and Telegraphs from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, through our own territory. Not one line only, but 
many lines, for the valley of the Mississippi will require as many Rail Roads 
to the Pacific as to the Atlantic, and will not venture to limit the number. The 
removal of the Indian barrier and the extension of the laws of the United 
States in the form of Territorial governments are the first steps toward the ac- 
complishment of each and all of those objects. When I proposed ten years 
ago to organize the territory of Nebraska, I did not intend to stop at that point. 
I proposed immediately to establish a line of military posts to protect the settler 
and the emigrant and to provide for the construction of bridges and making 
roads by granting a portion of the public lands for that purpose. In 1854 
[1845], I published a pamphlet in which I proposed, so soon as the territory 
should be established to make out the line of a rail road to the mouth of the 
Columbia River, “or to the Bay of San Francisco in the event California should 
be annexed in time,” and then to have the public lands, on each side of the line 
surveyed into quarter sections, and to set apart the alternate tracts to the 
actual settler. The object of all these measures was to form a line of continu- 
ous settlements from the Mississippi to the Pacific, with a view of securing and 
enlarging our interests on that coast. The Mexican war operated adversely 
to the success of these measures, all the revenues in the Treasury were needed 
for military operations and there was an unwillingness to make any liberal and 
extensive disposition of the public domain, while we were making loans predi- 
cated, in part, upon that fund. The slavery agitation which followed the ac- 
quisition of California and New Mexico, also had an injurious effect by divert- 
ing public attention from the importance of our old territory and concentrating 
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the hopes and anxieties of all upon our new possessions. Last session the Bill 
passed the House of Representatives, but was lost in the Senate for want of 
time, it being a short session. I have a firm confidence that none of these 
causes can defeat the organization of the Territory this session. It is to be 
hoped that the necessity and importance of the measure are manifest to the 
whole country, and that so far as the slavery question is concerned, all will be 
willing to sanction and affirm the principle established by the Compromise 
measures of 1850. 

You will do me the favor, Gentlemen to communicate this hasty sketch of 
my views to the convention, and assure the Delegates of my zealous efforts, 
and hearty cooperation in the great work which brings them together. 

I have the honor to be, with respect your obedient servant. 

STEPHEN A. DoucLas. 
[Men to whom directed] 
Messrs. J. H. Crane, 
D. M. Johnson, 
L, J. Eastin; 
Committee, St. Joseph, Mo. 








The Pictorial Record of the Old West 


XIV. ILLustrators OF THE PaciFic RAILROAD REPORTS 


ROBERT TAFT 
(Copyright, 1951, by Rosert Tarr) 


ANUARY 1, 1850, opened the new year auspiciously in New York 

City. The day was clear and mild, New Year's parties were nu- 
merous and gay as the socially minded hurried from one hostess to 
the next, getting mellower as the afternoon advanced. For those 
not socially inclined Barnum’s American Museum could be visited; 
or one could attend a special afternoon performance of Christy's 
Minstrels, “The first to harmonize Negro melodies”; or moving pano- 
ramas, huge painted canvases that slowly passed before the seated 
audience, enabled the New Year’s day visitor to pass away an hour or 
so as he viewed the noble Hudson or the ancient Nile, or the Astor 
House riot of the previous year. 

On that same day, Horace Greeley, one of the leading editors of 
his time, was to write in the Tribune “1850 will complete the most 
eventful half century recorded in history. The coming year is preg- 
nant with good for all Humanity, and so must be a happy one.” 

As the year commenced in Washington, however, there were 
signs that all was not happiness and light. The two houses of con- 
gress convened for the first time in the new year on January 3. The 
house immediately got into a wrangle over the election of its offi- 
cers. It took 20 ballots to elect a clerk of the house and earlier, 63 
ballots had been required to elect a speaker.' Sectional differences 
between Northern and Southern members governed every action 
and the seeds of discord were being lavishly sown. 

In the senate, on its opening day of the year, Senator Henry S. 
Foote of Mississippi notified his colleagues that “on Monday next” 
he would ask their consideration of a resolution asserting the ex- 
pediency of establishing a territorial government for California, 
Deseret and New Mexico. Foote began the discussion of his reso- 


Dr. Rospert Tart, of Lawrence, is professor of chemistry at the University of Kansas 
and editor of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science. He is author of Photog- 
raphy and the American Scene (New York, 1938), and Across the Years on Mount Oread 
(Lawrence, 1941). 

Previous articles in this pictorial series appeared in the issues of The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly for February, May, August and November, 1946, May and August, 1948, M 
August and November, 1949, February, May and August, 1950, and August, 1951. 
general introduction was in the February, 1946, number. 

1. The Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess. (1849-1850), pt. 2, pp. 94-138. 
election of the speaker was completed on December 22, see p. 66 of above reference. 
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lution on January 16. It provided not only for the organization of 
territorial government in California, Deseret (Utah) and New Mex- 
ico but it also included a clause which would have established, 
with the consent of Texas, a new state, Jacinto, to be formed from 
the eastern third of Texas.* 

Senator Foote’s proposal was, of course, based on the competing 
claims of free and slave states but failed to muster sufficient sup- 
port. President Zachary Taylor, however, in a message to the 
house on January 21, reported that he had recommended to both 
California and New Mexico that they prepare state constitutions 
and submit them to congress together with “a prayer for admission 
into the Union as state[s].” * 

The final action taken by congress as a result of all this agitation 
was to admit California as a state on September 9, 1850, and to or- 
ganize New Mexico and Utah as territories on the same day. 

As this discussion suggests, the American West of 1850 was a 
vastly different country from the West of today. True, in many re- 
spects, it is physically the same, but socially and geographically, 
and from the standpoint of numbers and material development, it 
has greatly changed. In fact, if we take the first of the year 1850 
as our point of measurement, the entire West at that time was 
scarcely more than embryo, an outline only faintly suggestive of 
the changes to come. West of the Mississippi there were but five 
states when the year began: Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri 
and Iowa. In these five states, according to the census of 1850, 
lived over 90% of all the inhabitants of the West. But all the in- 
habitants of the West in 1850 made up a population that numbered 
some two million souls, not many more than the population of pres- 
ent day Kansas. Even in California, which as we have pointed out, 
was admitted as a state during 1850, the population recorded was 
a scant 93,000. Fifty-eight thousand of this number claimed they 
were miners and only 7,000 “females” could be found within its 
border by the takers of the census! 

With the exception of Texas, there were, in 1850, no Plains states. 
For the spread of plain and prairie, of hill and upland which now 
makes up many of our states was included in a huge realm that 
stretched from the northern border of Texas to the southern border 
of Canada. It had no name save “unorganized territory”; but in 
speech and writing it was usually called “The Indian Country.” 


2. Ibid., pt. 1, p. 97, and pp. 166-171 where the boundaries of the state of Jacinto are 
defined. 


3. Ibid., p. 195. 
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A century ago there were, perhaps, a dozen or so struggling col- 
leges in the states beyond the Mississippi with students numbering 
less than a thousand. But most surprising of all to many of us, in 
comparing the West of a century ago with the West of the present, 
is the fact that in 1850 there was not one mile of railroad beyond 
the Mississippi, although there were some eight thousand miles of 
track in the states east of the Mississippi.* 

Not that railroads were unthought of for the region beyond the 
Mississippi! As a matter of fact one student, after an extensive con- 
sideration of the problem, concluded that by 1850 the idea of a 
transcontinental railway was firmly established and that “both in 
Congress and out, it is clear that the construction of a railway to 
some point on the Pacific coast was generally accepted as a work 
of the near future by the close of the first half of the nineteenth 
century.” 5 

The rapid growth of California, of the Oregon country, the estab- 
lishment of the “New Mormon settlement by the Great Salt Lake, 
beyond the Rocky Mountains” had convinced many that the Far 
West of the 1850’s was “now on the golden shores of the Pacific.” ° 

Communication to and defense of the Western shores and inter- 
mediate points were matters forming the basis for arguments in 
favor of railroad construction. War with England or France would 
cause loss of California and Oregon, one interested group pointed 
out in a memorial to congress.* As for more rapid communication 


4. Admittedly the census figures of 1850 are none too reliable but they are, in fact, all 
the data that are available to us. The figures on population above were secured by adding 
those of the trans-Mississippi states and territories as reported in The Seventh Census of the 
United States: 1850 (J. D. B. De Bow, Washington, 1853), p. xxxiii as follows: Arkansas, 
209,897; California, 92,597; Iowa, 192,214; Louisiana, 517,762; Minnesota Territory, 6,077; 
Missouri, 682,044; New Mexico territory, 61,547; Oregon territory, 13,294; Texas, 212,592; 
Utah territory, 11,380; total, 1,999,404. The California population was undoubtedly shift- 
ing and changing too rapidly to enable anything approaching an accurate count. The Na- 
tional Intelligencer, Washington, D. C., January 14, 1851, p. 3, points out that California 
claimed a population of 200,000, but there were “actually only about 117,000 reported.” 

In Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1868-69 (New 
York, 1868) there is a table, “Progress of Railroads in the United States” (pp. 20, 21), 
which indicates that the only state west of the Mississippi that had any railroads in 1849- 
1850 was Louisiana, which is credited with 80 miles of track in both 1849 and in 1850. 
Although I have not determined with certainty the company which owned this trackage, it 
was probably the New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern railroad, a company which re- 
sulted from the consolidation of two roads, one of which was incorporated in 1841 and the 
other in 1848 (see Edward Vernon, American Railroad Manual for the United States and 
the Dominion [New York, 1873], v. 1, p. 367). Further, however, this road ran west and 
north from New Orleans on the east side of the Mississippi and was therefore not in the 
trans-Mississippi West (see map in Vernon, cited above, “Railroad Map of the States of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi’’ ). 

Poor, cited above, pp. 20, 21, gives the total railroad mileage in the United States and 
therefore east of the Mississippi, as 7,365 miles in 1849 and 9,021 miles in 1850. 

5. A Congressional History of Railways in the United States to 1850, Lewis Henry 
Haney (Madison, Wis., 1908), p. 406 (Bull. Univ. Wis. No. 211). 

6. The quotations in the order given above are from the North American Review, 
Boston, v. 70 (1850), January, p. 167, and Senate Misc. Doc. No. 5, p. 2, 32 Cong., 2 Sess. 
(1852-1853). 

7. Memorial of a committee appointed at a railroad convention held at Little Rock, 
Ark., on July 4, 1852.—Ibid. 
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with the country beyond the Mississippi, the need can best be shown 
by quotation of two contemporary accounts. A Panama newspaper 
article, reprinted on January 1, 1850, in a Washington paper, stated: 

The mails which are now going up to San Francisco have been brought 
here by the indomitable preseverance of Capt. McLean from New York in 
sixteen days, will reach San Francisco in Forty Days—the shortest trip ever 
made. Glory enough for one day.® 

A dispatch from St. Louis (dated December 28, 1849) indicates 
the slowness and difficulty of travel on the Plains: 

Mr. J. H. Kirkhead arrived in this city yesterday from a journey across the 
Plains. He left the city of Salt Lake, in company with thirty-five others, on 
the 19th of October. The party were not molested by the Indians on the route, 
nor did they meet with any accident. The snow on the Plains was very deep, 
or the party would have reached here several days sooner." 

Small wonder, then, with communication to and from the West 
a matter of months, that there was a loud and insistent demand, 
backed by many in the East, for a better method of transportation. 

The question was not, shall a railroad be constructed to meet this 
demand, but how and where? Which raised problems in turn that 
were complicated by inflamed sectional feeling, and by personal 
and commercial antagonisms.*” 

How violent these antagonisms actually were, can be seen from 
the fact that when congress convened in 1853, practically the entire 
session was devoted to heated debate on legislation that would 
make possible the construction of a railroad to the Pacific. At least 
four bills were considered, all of which were amended or substi- 
tuted, but none could secure sufficient support to insure its passage. 
As a result of the extended and partisan debates in congress, inter- 
est in a Pacific railway throughout the country reached a fever heat 
and congress, no doubt painfully aware that some progress on the 
question must be made, finally approved a measure that appropri- 
ated $150,000 for a survey of possible routes that a railroad could 
successfully follow to the Pacific." 


8. National Intelligencer, January 1, 1850, p. 1. Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, New 
York, v. 24 (1851), p. 784, reported that the Clipper Ship Surprise made the trip from New 
York to the Golden Gate (around the Horn) in 96 days, “The quickest trip between New 
York and San Francisco.” 

9. National Intelligencer, January 1, 1850, p. 3. 

10. Haney, op. cit., pp. 415, 416, 420; and Robert R. Russel, Improvement of Com- 
munication With the Pacific Coast as an Issue in American Politics, 1783-1864 (Cedar Rap- 
ids, 1948), chs. 1-3. 

11. Ibid., ch. 7, discusses the work of this session of congress (the 32 Congress, 2 
Session) on the Pacific railroad problem in some detail. 

Probably there were few topics in congress that were discussed in more detail and at 
greater length during the 19th century than that of a railroad to the Pacific. Beginning in 
the 1840’s and extending up to 1864 when Federal legislation was finally enacted that made 
Possible the beginning Pacific railway construction, there are literally hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of references in the indexes of The Congressional Globe to discussions in the halls of 
congress upon this subject. When one realizes that each such reference may reveal a speech 
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In this measure, congress instructed army engineers to carry out 
the work involved in such surveys and it fell to Jefferson Davis, 
secretary of war in the cabinet of President Franklin Pierce, to draw 
up the general plans for the surveys. Four general routes to the 
Pacific had been under consideration from time to time in public 
and congressional discussions: 

(1) A southern route beginning at a point on the Red river of 
eastern Texas and extending westward somewhere near the Texas- 
Mexico border; frequently called the 32nd parallel route. 

(2) A route beginning at Fort Smith, Arkansas, and extending 
westward through present Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona to 
California; frequently called the 35th parallel route. 

(3) A central route beginning either at Kansas City, Missouri, or 
Council Bluffs, lowa, and extending westward to California through 
the Central West. 

(4) A northern route beginning at St. Paul, in the newly organ- 
ized territory of Minnesota and extending north and west and ter- 
minating at Seattle in Washington territory. 

Actually some six surveys were at work on parts of these and 
alternate routes in the period 1853-1854. The plan for the surveys 
was comprehensive in scope. Not only were the individual surveys 
instructed to examine carefully the country through which each 
passed with a view of establishing feasible routes for railroads but 
the nature of the country as revealed by its climate, by its geology, 
by its plants and animals and by the character and degree of de- 
velopment of its native inhabitants were to be observed and re- 
corded. All such facts would be of value in making an estimate of 
the ability of the country through which a railroad might pass to 
support a population which would naturally be expected to come 
with the railroad. 

To further these ends, each survey party included among its 
group, in addition to surveyors and civil engineers, geologists, bot- 
anists, zoologists, naturalists, astronomers, meteorologists, artists, 
physicians and topographers. In order to reduce the size of the 
personnel, a number of the members of each party served in dual 
capacities. Even so, since in addition to the scientific personnel, 
cooks, teamsters and assistants had to be provided as well as a mili- 
tary escort—a very necessary addition as we shall see—the individ- 


of considerable length, these references mean hundreds of pages of actual discussion. For 
example, Sen. Jeff Davis of Mississippi has a s h running to ten pages (appendix to The 
Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 277-287, January 20, 1859) on the subject. 
As each page of the Globe contains in the neighborhood of 3,000 words, the total volume 
rd ee upon the Pacific railroad in the Globe would constitute an extensive encyclopedia in 
itself. 
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ual parties at times assumed very considerable proportions. One 
could with difficulty imagine how more extensive the personnel of 
the surveys could have been made, but a congressman, after the 
surveys had been completed, complained that no practical railroad 
men—and he should have added capitalists—had been included 
among the individual parties.'* 

Preliminary reports of all surveys were published from time to 
time, but the complete reports, with revisions and additions of the 
work of subsequent surveys, were published in a magnificent and 
comprehensive 12-volume work, Reports of Explorations and Sur- 
veys to Ascertain the Most Practicable and Economic Route for a 
Railroad From the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. These 
volumes, published by the federal government between 1855 and 
1861, constitute probably the most important single contemporary 
source of knowledge on Western geography and history, and their 
value is greatly enhanced by the inclusion of many beautiful plates 
in color of scenery, native inhabitants, fauna and flora of the West- 
ern country. Ironically enough the publication of this monumental 
work cost the government over $1,000,000; the surveys themselves, 
$455,000.15 

These reports, invaluable first-hand sources for the historian of 
today, created tremendous interest at the time they were published. 
They were discussed in the newspapers, talked about in congress, 
in homes, on the street, and were reviewed at length in the con- 
temporary magazines. The North American Review, for example, 
one of the leading magazines for intellectuals of the 1850's, devoted 
over 25 pages to a review of these reports. The impression they 
produced can best be realized by quoting the editors of the Review: 

Before the accession of California, the western possessions of the United 
States were looked upon as a sort of fairy land basking under the influences of 
a most delightful climate, and enriched by the choicest gifts of nature. Gi- 
gantic herds of buffaloes, and troops of wild horses of comely proportions and 
unsurpassed fleetness, roaming at large over pastures whose verdure never 
paled, were said to meet the eye of the traveler at every turn. Plains of im- 
mense extent and unparalleled fatness lay at his feet, while ever and anon rich 
clumps of woodland, gentle flowing rivulets, invited him to shelter and repose. 
Farther on these become interspersed with hills and ravines, highly picturesque 


12. Appendix to Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 288, January 11, 1859; the 
speaker was Sen. Henry Wilson of Massachusetts. 

18. For a detailed Lee of of these reports see the appendix at the end of this 
article. Hereafter oy will be cited simply as Reports. 

Russel, op. cit., 1l, gives a brief review of the surveys, and it is his estimate of 
the cost of surveys that I have used. The estimate of the cost of publication is based on 
a t of S Harlan (see Footnote ¥,.. who stated that the first nine volumes 
cost nearly $900,000. It seems that the last three volumes would 
average at least $100,000 aa mn ow hy the large of 1 1l and 12 











printed) which would bring the cost of printing up to "51. 200,000 approximately. 
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in effect, terminated in the remote distance by the snow-clad elevations of the 
Rocky Mountains, which were again succeeded by gentle slopes of arable land, 
whose western limits were washed by the waves of the Pacific. 


The report of the surveys tended to dispel these illusions, based 
as they were on a more accurate knowledge of the country than 
had before been available. In fact, the Review went so far as to 
state after studying the reports: 

We may as well admit that Kansas and Nebraska, with the exception of the 
small strip of land upon their eastern borders, are perfect deserts, with a soil 
whose constituents are of such nature as for ever to unfit them for the purposes 
of agriculture, and are not worth an expenditure of angry feeling as to who 
shall or who shall not inhabit them. We may as well admit that Washington 
Territory, and Oregon, and Utah, and New Mexico, are with the exception of 
a few limited areas, composed of mountain chains and unfruitful plains; and 
that, whatever route is selected for a railroad to the Pacific, it must wind the 
greater part of its length through a country destined to remain for ever an un- 
inhabited and dreary waste.!4 


Despite all the information available in these reports—and all 
the discussion brought on by the 12 publications—mounting sec- 
tional antagonism was destined to prevent immediate decision on 
“the best” route to the Pacific. Not until the Civil War was well 
advanced was the actual work of construction undertaken and not 
until 1869 was the first of the Pacific railroads, that following the 
central route, completed.’® 

We are here concerned, however, with the illustrations of these 
reports rather than the developments that led eventually to the con- 
struction of the road. Their value was early pointed out. Sen. 
James Harlan of Iowa, even before the entire set was issued, for 
example, called the attention of his fellow senators to these views. 
Speaking in the senate on January 6, 1859, he said: 

But lest some Senators and members of Congress might not be able to read 
and comprehend them [the reports of the Pacific railroad surveys], they have 
been illustrated. Every unusual swell of land, every unexpected or unantici- 
pated gorge in the mountains has been displayed in a beautiful picture. Every 
bird that flies in the air over that immense region, and every beast that traverses 
the plains and the mountains, every fish that swims in its lakes and rivers, 
every reptile that crawls, every insect that buzzes in the summer breeze, has 
been displayed in the highest style of art, and in the most brilliant colors.!" 

Although the senator spoke with more eloquence than truth in 
describing the illustrations, they were—and are—truly wonderful. 


14. The complete article from which the two quotations above are taken may be found 
in the North American Review, v. 82 (1856), January, pp. 211-236. It is based not on 
the final report, but the preliminary one, i. e., Serial Nos. 505 and 517. 

15. For incidents on the completion of the railroad see No. 11 of this series, The Kan- 
sas Historical Quarterly, v. 18 (1950), May, pp. 113-139. 

16. The Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., 2 Sess. (1858-1859), pt. 1, p. 240. 
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Large in size, pleasing in color and plentiful in number they have 
excited admiration for nearly a century; and—as the senator sug- 
gested—they conveyed a wealth of information about an unknown 
country in a language even the simplest mind could understand. 

The illustrations, in the Reports which we shall consider, are the 
so-called “views”; these are of greatest general interest but it must 
be kept in mind, as indicated by Senator Harlan, that many scien- 
tific (geological, zoological, botanical) illustrations were also in- 
cluded. Many of the illustrations for the geological reports are 
woodcuts reproduced in the text and a few of these are of suffi- 
cient general interest to mention specifically as has been done later. 
The “views” are for the most part full-page lithographs and are 
printed in two or three colors on heavy paper, much heavier than 
the paper containing the text. Many are printed in brown and 
black, some in green and black and in still others, a third color, 
blue, has been added. The lithography was either a two-plate or 
three-plate printing process, as can be readily seen where the vari- 
ous color plates failed to register exactly in the successive printings. 
The lithography was done by A. Hoen Co. (Baltimore), J. Bien 
(New York), Sarony and Co. (New York) and T. Sinclair, Phila- 
delphia. 

The illustrators for the volumes, all of whom were members of 
the various survey parties, were 11 in number and included: John 
C. Tidball, Albert H. Campbell, Richard H. Kern, James G. Cooper, 
John M. Stanley, John Young, Gustav Sohon, F. W. Egloffstein, H. 
B. Méllhausen, W. P. Blake and Charles Koppel. Mdéllhausen’s 
part in the survey has already been considered in this series as has 
some of the work of Egloffstein.'” 


7. ~. No. 6 in this series——The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 16 (1948), August, 
Pp. -244. 

Evidently because of the large number of plates required, the same illustration was oc- 
casionally lithographed by different firms. As a result, slight differences in views occur, as 
the lithography was all hand work. Impressions from the same stone vary also, depending 
upon the number of impressions made and the amount of ink present at a given impression. 
The crediting of illustrations to the original artist occasionally differs, too, in the different 
printings. Some of these differences, especially where there are regularities in differences, 
will be discussed in connection with special illustrations. Although most of the views are 
lithographs, an important exception occurs in connection with a group of 13 illustrations, 
by F. W. Egloffstein, in volume 11. This group is made up entirely of steel engravings 
and will be described in connection with the work of the artist. 

Nearly all volumes that contain illustrations (views) have a “List of Illustrations” at 
the beginning of the section containing each group of views. These lists sometimes specify 
the artists and give the page numbers where the plates may be found. The plates, however, 
are not always inserted as indicated and some even may be lacking from a given volume. 
In one volume examined, only seven of 14 illustrations listed were present and there was no 
indication that the plates had been removed, as no breaks in the back strip or torn stubs 
were apparent. Printed as they were on a large scale for their day, errors in assembling and 
binding produced variations in the pagination of the plates. It is true that occasionally one 
will come across a volume of these reports at the present day from which the plates have 
been removed but such a removal can usually be detected by a careful examination of the 
back strip and the specified page of insertion of an individual plate. 

One further variation in connection with the plates may be noted. The titles of plates 
both in the lists of illustrations and the legends on individual plates will be found at times 
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Tidball, Cooper and Blake are represented by relatively few il- 
lustrations and their work needs only brief comment.'* 

Tidball is clearly credited with three illustrations in the third 
volume of the official Reports and may be the original artist of two 
more. Lieutenant Tidball was a member of Lieutenant Whipple’s 
survey along the 35th parallel and Tidball’s illustrations depict a 
camp of the party on January 28, 1854, in present Arizona; the 
“Valley of Bill William’s Fork” also in Arizona, the most interesting 
of the Tidball drawings, and the “Valley of the Mojave” in Cali- 
fornia. The last of these illustrations is a woodcut in the text of the 
report; the remainder are full-page lithographs. A fourth illustra- 
tion depicting still another camp site of the party is credited in some 
printings of the report to Tidball and in others to Méllhausen.'® 

Dr. Cooper is represented by not more than two views, both 
sketched in the Northwest on the Stevens survey. “Puget Sound 
and Mt. Rainier From Whitby’s Island,” is credited to Cooper in 
one printing of the report but in a second printing it is credited to 
J. M. Stanley. “Mount Rainier Viewed From Near Steilacoom” is 
credited in all printings that I have seen to Stanley “From sketch by 
Dr. Cooper.” *° 

William P. Blake was the geologist on Lieutenant Williamson’s 
survey of two routes in southern California. Operations were be- 
gun in July, 1853, at Benicia, about 25 miles above San Francisco 


to differ in spelling, especially if the legend contains an unusual word. As a result of these 
variations one becomes cautious about making too definite statements concerning the illus- 
trations in general; such observations are therefore of necessity confined to specific illustra- 
tions examined in a real copy. 


18. Tidball (1825-1906) was an army officer who, like many of the profession of his 
day, had some training in sketching. As far as I know he is represented by no other illus- 
trations save those included in the Reports. He later achieved a considerable reputation 
during the Civil War, see Dictionary of American Biography, v. 18, pp. 529, 530. Cooper 
(1830-1902), too, has no other illustrations save the two credited to him in the Report. 
Although a practicing physician he achieved his reputation as an amateur naturalist, see 
Dictionary American Biography, v. 4, pp. 406, 407. Blake (1825-1910) achieved his 
reputation, too, as a naturalist and at one time was professor of mineralogy and geology in 
the College of California (later the University of California), and still later he became di- 
rector of the School of Mines of the University of Arizona. He has no other illustrations, 
as far as I know, save these published in the Reports. For his career, see Dictionary of 
American Biography, v. 2, pp. 345, 346. 


19. In the copies I have examined, “Bivouac, Jan. 28” will be found in v. 3 of the 
Reports, facing page 97. In some printings, the lithography is credited to Sarony, Major 
and Eneup (of New York) and in others is uncredited; the “Valley of Bill William’s Fork” 
was found facing p. 102 in all copies of v. 3 examined, the lithography credited to either 
Sarony, Major and Knapp or to Sarony and Co.; the “Valley of the Mojave” was found in 
all copies on p. 53 of the “Report on the Geology of the Route”; the lithograph sometimes 
credited to Tidball and sometimes to Méllhausen “Bivouac, Jan. 26” was found faci cong Pie 95 
in all copies. The lithography in all cases was by T. Sinclair (Philadelphia); see, 

a of i. series, p. 235. Four of Tidball’s original sketches on sheets 9” x 6%” made on the 
ie survey have recently come to light.—See The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
on - 28 (1950), p. 233. 

20. In the Stevens report issued as “Supplement to Volume I’ (Serial No. 992, 1859) 
the lithography of all plates was by J. Bien and in this volume (fecing p. 263) is found the 
first illustration mentioned above and credited to “Dr. Cooper del.” In the 1860 printing 
(v. 12, Book 1, Serial No. 1054) it is credited to Stanley, Tooling p. 289, the lithography by 
Sarony, Major and Kna pp. The second illustration described above will be found facing p. 
265 in the 1859 printing and facing p. 290 in the 1860 printing. 
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il- and the northernmost point of the survey. Much of the work of 
the survey was spent in the deserts of California and in the Sierra 
ird Nevada mountains. Charles Koppel was the official artist of the 
wo expedition and a number of his illustrations appear in Lieutenant f 
e's Williamson’s report (volume 5 of the official Reports). Blake, how- 
a ever, had an extensive report in this volume on the geology of the 
he country explored and his report is as extensively illustrated as is 
ng Williamson’s and included 18 full-page lithographs (views) and 
i- over 80 woodcut engravings in the text of the report.*! All illustra- 
he tions, of course, were meant to have special geologic significance 
ra but a number of both lithographs and woodcuts are of general in- 
ne terest as views. Of the full-page plates, three were drawn by Blake, 
and one was redrawn by Koppel from an original sketch by Blake. 
th The most interesting of the Blake sketches reproduced as litho- 
nd graphs are “Sierra Nevada, From the Four Creeks” (Plate IV) and 
in especially “Mirage on the Colorado Desert” (Plate XII). [The 
to iatter sketch is here produced facing p. 369.] 
is A number of the woodcuts, too, are of interest and over 70 of 
by them were drawn by Blake. The better-drawn ones, however, 
; were done by Koppel. Most of the woodcut illustrations, of course, 
1’s are geological sections and the few of general interest drawn by 
e- Blake were outline sketches. Possibly of these Blake sketches the 
c0 most interesting are “Mission of San Gabriel” (p. 78) and “San 
. Diego From the Bay” (p. 129).? 
a8 That the surveys were made with real hazards, in addition to 
those of travel in a mapless territory, is best illustrated by the tragic 
— fate of one of its artists, Richard H. Kern. Kern, Captain Gunnison, 
” in charge of the survey on the central route, J. Creutzfeldt, the 
—~ botanist of the expedition, and five other members of the survey 
he while detached from the main party were surprised and slain by 
4 Paiute Indians on October 26, 1853. Of this party of 12 which was 
of ambushed, only four soldiers escaped.” 
he Kern was one of three brothers from Philadelphia who were ac- = 
k” tive in explorations in the West in the middle 1800's, all of whom 
> had sketching ability. Two were killed by Indians and the third 
95 21. In the index of “Illustrations” (pp. XIV-XVI of the official Reports, v. 5) 14 full- 
lo. page plates are listed, three credited to Blake, one credited to Koppel after Blake, and the 
he rest by Koppel. In all the volume fives I have examined, however, Plate XIII of the list is 
na arene oe plate that is numbered XIV in the list appears on the illustration itself as 
9) 22. Blake also redrew a number of geological cross sections from original sketches by 
he Jules Marcou in v. 3 of the official Reports. 
4 23. _Reports, v. 2, pt. 1, pp. 9, 10, 72-74. News of the massacre was received in the 
p. East with more than usual dispatch. It was first reported in the National Intelligencer, 
Washington, on December 3, 1853, Be) and in more detail on December 10, 1853, p. 3; 
see, also, the issue of February 21, 1 . p. 3. 
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died at an early age, possibly as the result of extreme hardships 
suffered on at least one Western expedition. Dr. Benjamin Jordan 
Kern was the eldest of the brothers (born August 3, 1818). He was 
a member of Fremont’s ill-fated fourth expedition that left West- 
port on the Missouri river—Westport is now part of modern Kansas 
City—in the fall of 1848. The expedition attempted the crossing 
of the Colorado Rockies in the dead of winter, encountered such toil 
and starvation that 11 of 32 members of the expedition perished 
and the rest were barely able to make their way back to Taos in 
northeastern New Mexico. All three Kerns were members of the 
expedition and after returning to Taos, Dr. Kern and the celebrated 
Bill Williams, Fremont’s guide, returned to the mountains to secure 
notes, collections and equipment cached after their tragic retreat. 
They reached their cache but were treacherously slain on March 
14, 1849, as they conversed with a party of Utes who had been de- 
feated a few days earlier by U. S. troops.** 

Edward Kern (born October 26, 1823), another member of the 
family, had been the artist on Fremont’s third expedition that left 
St. Louis in the summer of 1845, crossed the Plains and Rockies to 
Salt Lake City and then went on to California. Here he served 
as lieutenant in the U. S. army from July, 1846, to April, 1847, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Fremont. In addition to the Fremont fourth 
expedition, both Richard and Edward were members of a military 
expedition that left Santa Fe for the Navajo country in the summer 
of 1849. In the reports of this expedition, 72 lithographed plates 
(a number were colored) of Indians and scenery appear, and are 
credited to R. H. and E. M. Kern.*5 


24. : H. Favour, Old Bill Williams Mountain Man (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936), 
chs. 14-16. 


25. The report, generally referred to as the Simpson report, was published in 31 Cong., 
1 Sess. (1849-1850), Sen. Ex. Doc. 64 (Serial No. 56 62). Most of the illustrations are 
credited to R. H. Kern, the lithography was by P. S. Duval, Philadelphia, and Ackerman, 
New York. Simpson (p. 56) expressed appreciation to the Kerns for their efforts on the il- 
lustrations and specifically pointed out that most of the views were made by R. H. Kern. 
The last plate of the set is numbered 74 but Plates 2, 21 and 39 are lacking from the sev- 
eral copies of this report I have examined. Further, of the 71 plates thus actually present, 
a number are illustrations of designs on fragments of Indian pottery, Indian hieroglyphics 
and ground plans of several pueblos, invaluable for the archeologist and the ethnologist, but 
not of immediate concern in the present study. About forty of the total are “views” of 
Indians and Indian activities. A number are in color which in addition to the fact itself, is 
of interest as they were “printed in colour” a fact recorded on some of the individual plates. 
Although I have not made the matter a point of special study, these colored plates must be 
among the earliest in government reports reproduced by multiple impressions, see Footnote 
82 in No. 6 of this series, The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 16 (1948), Sagem, p. 235. 
The report was also published privately as James H. Simpson, Journal of a Military Recon- 
naissance, From Santa Fe, New Mexico, to the Navajo Country in 1849 (Philadelphia, 1852). 
The plates here are credited to R. H. Kern but some are recorded as being after sketches by 
E. M. Kern. All plates are not identical with those in the 1850 government report and 34 
are colored; the lithography in the 1852 printing was also by Duval. 

Edward M. Kern was also a member of Commander c. Ringgold’s North Pacific ex- 
Gams expedition of 1854. The patingien Library of San Marino, Cal., has a number of 


estern diaries and letters of the Kern brothers as well as some biographical material and 
photographs pag 3 by Helen Wolfe. It is from this source that I = secured the birth 
dates of the three Kerns given in the text above. An obituary of E. Kern appeared in 


the Philadelphia “Public Ledger, November 28, 1863. Kern county A, Kern river of Cali- 
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Richard Kern was also the artist of Captain Sitgreaves’ expedition 
in the Southwest in the summer and fall of 1851. In the report of 
the expedition he is represented by 23 plates of scenery and In- 
dians.”® 

Richard Kern, then, had extensive experience in Western travel 
and field sketching before he joined Capt. J. W. Gunnison’s com- 
mand in St. Louis in early June, 1853, for the survey of the central 
route. The engineering and scientific party arrived at Westport on 
June 15, where Kern was left to select a fitting-out camp, while 
Captain Gunnison and Lieutenant Beckwith, the second in com- 
mand, went on to Fort Leavenworth to select the military escort. 
They returned in a few days, and Lieutenant Beckwith reported: 

Our encampment was some five miles from Westport and the western line 
ot the State of Missouri, selected by Mr. Kern in a fine grove near a spring, 


and surrounded by fine grass and an open prairie, and in the midst of the 
various Shawnee missions, which appeared well.?7 


Some days were spent in buying and breaking mules and employ- 
ing teamsters and camp helpers, but by June 23 the party made 
“its first marching essay” and despite soft roads caused by heavy 


rains, made eight miles on their first day of travel. The route fol- 
lowed was in general that of the Santa Fe trail (through modern 
Kansas ) although side excursions of small parties were made from 
time to time in search of possible alternate railroad routes. Captain 
Gunnison and Kern, for example, with an escort, left the main party 
on the trail near present Lawrence, Kan., and traveled northwest 
along the Kansas river (while the main command went southwest ). 
Gunnison and Kern passed the frontier town of Uniontown, which 
had “a street of a dozen houses,” and on up the Kansas river valley 
until they came to a “new” fort, Fort Riley.** 

After some observations on the Smoky Hill and the Republican 
rivers, the party turned southward and again joined the main com- 


fornia are named after him (H. A. Spindt, Kern County Historical Society, Fifth Annual 
Publication, November, 1939). 

The Huntington Library also has a diary of Edward M. Kern containing entries from 
August 6, to September 6, 1851, that indicate that Kern accompanied a military reconnais- 
sance under Lt. John Pope. Included in the diary are a few field sketches by Kern. Con- 
siderable biographic material on the Kern brothers written by “a friend” appeared in the 
National Intelligencer, January 24, 1854, p. 2. 

26. 32 Cong., 2 Sess. (1852-1853), Sen. Ex. Doc. 59 (Serial No. 668). The expedi- 
tion left Zuni (New Mexico) September 24, 1851, and arrived at Fort Yuma (Arizona), 
November 30, 1851. The plates were lithographed by Ackerman and are numbered but all 
after No. 13 apparently should be decreased by one in number. Kern also drew a number 
of zoological plates for this report. 


27. Reports, v. 2, p. 11 (Beckwith’s first report). Beckwith reported Kern’s official 
title as “topographer and artist.” 

28. Notice that June of 1853 would be a year before Kansas territory was organized 
and open to settlement. Fort Riley at the junction of the Republican and Smoky Hill rivers 
(forming the Kansas river) was established as Camp Center in 1852. It was renamed Fort 
Riley the same year that it was visited by Gunnison and Kern.—See Elvid Hunt, History of 
Fort Leavenworth (Leavenworth, 1951), p. 78; W. F. Pride, The History of Fort Riley 
(1926), p. 61 
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mand on the trail. The Arkansas river was crossed on July 20, “old” 
Fort Bent reached on July 29 and the mountains on August 5. Al- 
though observations and records were made on the crossing of the 
plains, the route was already so well-known that all felt the real 
work of survey would commence when the Rockies were reached. 
Although the diary of the expedition from Westport to the moun- 
tains is intensely interesting, the general attitude of the report is it- 
self reflected in Kern’s illustrations, for the first to appear is a view 
of the Spanish Peaks (in present southeastern Colorado) where the 
mountains were reached. Probably Kern made sketches, which 
would be priceless at present, of some if not all of the points sug- 
gested in the above brief review of the crossing of the Plains. They 
seem to be no longer extant.”® 

The route of the party from the mountains westward is clearly 
indicated by the remaining Kern illustrations which include: 

1. “Sangre de Cristo Pass Looking Toward San Luis Valley.” 
The first crossing of the mountains was made through this pass 
(about four miles north of modern La Veta Pass) and the westward 
descent led into the San Luis valley of southern Colorado. 

2. “Fort Massachusetts, At the Foot of the Sierra Blanca, Valley 
of San Luis.” [Reproduced on the cover of this magazine.] This 
post was near the present site of Fort Garland (Colorado) which 
was at one time commanded by Kit Carson. 

3. “Coo-Che-To-Pa Pass, View Looking Up Sahwatch Creek, 
Sept. Ist.” This pass (modern spelling Cochetopa) is on the west- 
ern side of the San Luis valley (northwestern Saguach county, Col- 
orado ).*° 

4. “Summit of the Nearest Ridge South of Grand River Traversed 
in Passing Around Lateral Canones, 12 O'clock, Sept. 12.” 

The illustration shows that the country through which the pro- 
posed railroad was to pass was becoming exceedingly rugged, for 
the party now was not far from the present Black Canon of the 


29. All of Kern’s illustrations in v. 2 of the Reports, were redrawn by John M. Stanley, 
a fact made necessary by Kern’s death. Stanley redrew them from Kern’s field sketchbooks 
but what has happened to these original sketchbooks, and most of those of other illustrators 
of the Reports, I have been unable to ascertain. In 1950, the Oklahoma Historical Society 
acquired an extensive collection of original materials bearing on the Whipple survey of 1853- 
1854. Included were several botanical drawings, eight paintings, 24 original drawings all 
by Médllhausen, plus the four drawings of Tidball mentioned in Footnote 19.—See The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, v. 28 (1950), pp. 232, 233. The National Ar- 
chives now has many of the original manuscript reports and letters of the surveys, but the 
sketchbooks of the artists on the surveys are not among them as I have ascertained by cor- 
respondence with the Archives and by a personal visit in the summer of 1949. I shall have 
occasion to refer to this point at one or two places in the subsequent discussion in the text. 


80. Beckwith’s first report, p. 47, Reports, v. 2. Gunnison’s party determined the ele- 
vation at the summit of the pass to be 10,032 feet. It appears on modern maps with exactly 
the same figure. Kern’s view of the pass has been made the basis of an interesting color 
illustration “‘Old Bill Williams at Cochetopa Pass” painted by Marjorie Thomas in Favour’s 
book cited in Footnote 24. 
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Gunnison; for the Grand river of the Beckwith-Gunnison report is 
now appropriately called the Gunnison river. An excerpt from 
Beckwith’s journal, a few days before this illustration was sketched, 
gives a vivid glimpse of the difficulties encountered by the survey. 

This morning [Sept. 9th, wrote Beckwith] . . . large working parties 
of soldiers and employes started forward, under their respective commanders, 
to prepare the crossing of the creek [a tributary of the Gunnison]; and at 2 
o'clock p. m. we received orders to move on with the train. Ascending from 
the ravine on which we had encamped, we were forced high up on the mesas, 
to avoid numerous deep ravines, which we succeeded in turning successfully, 
when a short, steep ascent around the rocky wall of the table to our left, brought 
us, four miles from our morning camp, to the top of the difficult passage—a 
rapid descent of 4,055 feet in length, and 935 in perpendicular height above 
the stream, covered with stones of all sizes, from pebbles to tons in weight, 
with small ledges of rocks cropping out at various points. Some of the stones 
had been removed in the proposed road; but the wagons, with locked wheels, 
thumped, jarred, and grated over the greater portion, especially those too large 
and deeply imbedded in the soil to be removed, until their noise quite equalled 
that of the foaming torrent creek below. At one point, as they passed obliquely 
over a ridge, it was necessary to attach ropes to the wagons, and employ a 
number of men to prevent their overturning. Two hours were thus employed 
in descending our eighteen wagons, and in twice crossing the creek, in the bed 
of which we had to descend for a quarter of a mile, before we could gain a 
permanent footing on the west side. The creek is sixty feet wide by from one 
to two deep, with an impetuous current falling with a loud noise over a bed of 
rocks and large stones. Just above its mouth two fine streams half a mile apart, 
enter Grand [Gunnison] river from the Elk mountains. Day’s march five miles, 
through a heavy growth of sage.3! 


5. “View of the Roan or Book Mountains At the Spanish Trail 
Ford of Green River, Oct. 1st.” 

The survey was near the present Colorado-Utah border when 
Kern made the sketch upon which this illustration is based, and two 
days before had come upon the well-known Spanish trail that led 
from Santa Fe to the Pacific Coast at Los Angeles. The trail at this 
point was almost in constant use by the Green River Utahs, whom 
Beckwith characterized as “ The merriest of their race I 
have ever seen, except the Yumas—constantly laughing and talking, 
and appearing grateful for the trifling presents they receive.” ** 

For the next two weeks the survey continued north and westward 
(they were now well within present Utah) and eventually reached 
the great Seavier valley of central Utah. Their arrival here marked, 


$1. Beckwith’s first report, p. 52, Reports, v. 2. George Leslie Albright, Official 
Explorations for Pacific Railroads (Bekeie. Cal., 1921), p. 91, discusses the modern 
geographical nomenclature of the Gunnison and other streams as they appear in the Beck- 
with report. 

82. Beckwith, first report, p. 62, Reports, v. 2. 
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in more ways than one, the end of a definite stage of the survey. 
Gunnison himself remarked that 

a stage is attained which I have so long desired to accomplish: 
the great mountains have been passed and a new wagon road open across the 
continent—a work which was almost unanimously pronounced impossible, by 
the men who know the mountains and this route over them. . . . That a 
road for nearly seven hundred miles should have been made over an untrodden 
track, through a wilderness all the way, and across five mountain ranges, (the 
Sierra Blanca, San Juan, Uncompahgra, Sandstone, and Wahsatch) and a dry 
desert of seventy miles between Grand [Gunnison] and Green rivers, without 
deserting one of our nineteen wagons, and leaving but one animal from sickness 
and one from straying, and this in two and a half months, must be my excuse 
for speaking highly of all the assistants on this survey.33 

On October 25, Captain Gunnison, Richard Kern, Creutzfeldt, the 
botanist, Potter the guide, and an escort of eight men left the main 
party to explore the vicinity of Sevier Lake (in west central Utah). 
At noon the next day a survivor of Gunnison’s party, weak and ex- 
hausted, reeled into the main camp, with the tragic news that Gun- 
nison’s party had been ambushed. Four of the soldiers escaped 
but the remaining eight of the party were killed. Beckwith wrote 
of the tragedy: 

The sun had not yet risen, most of the party being at breakfast, when the 
surrounding quietness and silence of this vast plain was broken by the discharge 
of a volley of rifles and a shower of arrows through that devoted camp, mingled 
with the savage yells of a large band of Pah-Utah Indians almost in the midst 
of the camp; for, under cover of the thick bushes, they had approached undis- 
covered to within twenty-five yards of the camp-fires. The surprise was com- 
plete. At the first discharge, the call to “seize your arms” had little effect. 
All was confusion. Captain Gunnison, stepping from his tent, called to his 
savage murderers that he was their friend; but this had no effect.34 
Gunnison’s cry did have the effect of drawing the attention of the 
Indians, for he fell, his body pierced with 15 arrows. 

As soon as the news was received by the main camp, relief was 
dispatched in the hope that other survivors could be rescued but 
only the eight bodies mutilated by Indians and wolves were found. 

The command of the survey now devolved on Lieutenant Beck- 
with, who continued the survey northward toward Salt Lake City 
until November 8. Efforts to regain instruments, field notes and 
Kern’s sketch book, which had been taken by the Indians, were 
urged upon the Mormon settlements, and eventually “all the notes, 
most of the instruments, and several of the arms lost” were delivered 

33. Gunnison was quoted by Beckwith, ibid., p. 70. 

84. Ibid., p. 74. An interesting account by one of the Indian participants in this mas- 


sacre (as told in 1894) is given by J. F. Gibbs in the Utah Historical Quarterly, Salt Lake 
City, v. 1 (1928), pp. 67-75. 
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to Beckwith in Salt Lake City, where the survivors of the survey 
spent the winter of 1853-1854.*5 

The officers spent their time through the winter working up re- 
ports and in attempts to replace some of the personnel who had 
fallen victim to the Indians. On March 1, two travel-worn men 
reached Salt Lake City, one of whom made almost immediate con- 
tact with Lieutenant Beckwith. Beckwith invited the two men, S. 
N. Carvalho and F. W. Egloffstein, to join his mess at “E. T. Ben- 
son’s, one of the Mormon apostles.” Carvalho and Egloffstein had 
been members of another—and the last—of Colonel Fremont’s ex- 
peditions across the Rockies. Fremont and his father-in-law, Sen- 
ator Benton of Missouri, were intensely interested in proving that 
the central route to the Pacific was the most feasible. To prove 
this point, Fremont, despite his terrible experiences in the Rockies 
of 1848-1849, set out to show that the central route could be fol- 
lowed to the Pacific coast in winter. To carry out his project, he 
organized an expedition at his own expense which assembled at 
Westport, Gunnison’s starting point, late in September, 1853. Car- 
valho was officially the “artist and daguerreotypist” of the expedi- 
tion and Egloffstein, the “topographical engineer.” *° 

Fremont’s party, which included ten Delawares, was under way 
westward on September 24. Their route in general followed that 
of Gunnison, who had started from Westport three months earlier. 
In fact, when Fremont and his party got into the mountains, they 
actually followed the trail left by Gunnison’s wagons.** 

As the party crossed successive ranges of the Rockies in the dead 
of winter, the rigors of travel increased alarmingly, food gave out 
even after their horses were eaten, one man died from exhaustion 
and the remainder were in a perilous state when they arrived at the 


35. Beckwith’s first narrative, p. 75, Reports, v. 2. In addition to the six Kern illustra- 
tions described in the text above, there were six other illustrations: “View of Sangre de 
Cristo Pass Looking Northeast From Camp North of Summit, Aug. 11”; “Sangre de Cristo 
Pass” (looking down Gunnison creek); “Peaks of the Sierra Blanca”; “Head of First Canon 
of Grand River”; “View of Ordinary Lateral Ravines on Grand River,”’ and “Rock Hills 
Between Green and White Rivers.” Crediting and page insertion of these plates are very 
irregular and there is no “List of Illustrations.” In some copies, as many as three of the 
plates are credited to Kern alone; in others all are credited “J. M. Stanley from sketch by 
R. H. Kern.” In addition to the 12 Kern sketches there is a 13th plate “View Showing the 
Formation of the Canon of the Grand River.” In some copies this is credited to F. W. 
Egloffstein; in others to “J. M. Stanley from sketch by F. W. Egloffstein.” 

36. Most of our knowledge of this expedition comes from S. N. Carvalho, Incidents of 
Travel and Adventure in the Far West (New York, 1859; there are several printings and 
editions of this book). Fremont’s account has never been published, although there are 
three contemporary letters (the first two to Senator Benton) available; one dated “Big 
Timber on Upper Arkansas, Nov. 26” in National Intelligencer, Washington, March 18, 
1854, p. 3; a second dated “Parawan, Iron County, Utah Territory, February 9, 1854,” in 
ibid., April 13, 1854, p. 1; and a third to the editors of the National Intelligencer describing 
the general results of the expedition, June 15, 1854, p. 4 (later reprinted as 33 Cong., 
1 Sess., Senate Misc. Doc. 67). Carvalho’s experiences as a daguerreotypist I have reviewed 
in Photography and the American Scene (New York, 1938), pp. 262-266. 


37. Carvalho, op. cit., pp. 81, 82. 
24—807 
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Mormon settlement of Parawan (southern Utah) on February 8, 
1854. Fremont’s brief comment, an obvious understatement when 
compared to Carvalho’s account of the party’s sufferings, gives some 
idea of the state of affairs: The Delawares all came in sound but 
the whites of my party were all exhausted and broken up and more 
or less frostbitten. I lost one [man]. . . .”* 

Both Carvalho and Egloffstein were so exhausted upon their ar- 
rival at Parawan that they could go no farther. Fremont and the 
rest of the party, after resting for a few days, went on to California. 
The two men left behind, when they had gained sufficient strength, 
started slowly north for Salt Lake City, which they reached on 
March I, as already described. Beckwith immediately offered both 
men employment on the railroad survey which was soon to take the 
field again and complete the survey to the coast. Carvalho declined 
but Egloffstein accepted and took Kern’s place.*® 

Beckwith’s party began their work in the spring with a survey of 
a route northeast from Salt Lake City to Fort Bridger, a possible 
connection with any line coming east through South Pass (in pres- 
ent Wyoming), but the real work of the party got under way on 
May 5, 1854. The survey passed south of great Salt Lake and then 
turned west, traversed the desolate country through (present) 
northern Nevada, coming eventually to the Sierra Nevadas. Here 
a number of passes were explored that might effect a railroad cross- 
ing of the mountains into the Sacramento valley. 

The party completed its work at Fort Reading (present Redding, 
Shasta county ) in northern California on July 26.*° 

The character of the country traversed, especially through the 
Sierra Nevadas, is represented in illustration by a series of five fold- 
ing panoramic views and eight full-page ones, all steel engravings, 
and based on sketches by Egloffstein. Probably in none of the 12 
volumes of this monumental work are the illustrations more spe- 
cifically directed to the immediate purpose of the report, that of de- 
picting the country through which a railroad would have to pass, 
than in these 13 illustrations by Egloffstein. To enhance their value 
for this specific purpose, important landmarks are identified in the 
illustrations, and these in turn are keyed into the map that accom- 


88. Fremont’s second letter; see Footnote 36. A letter from Parawan published in the 
National Intelligencer, May 18, 1854, p. 1, stated that Fremont arrived in that town on 
February 7. 

89. Carvalho, op. cit., p. 140. Incidentally, Carvatho (1815-1899) should be added to 
our list of Western artists. He several times mentioned sketching or painting on the way 
west in his book (pp. 140, 141, 180, 192, 212) and upon his return to New York City 

inted Western scenes based on his experiences.—For a brief biographical sketch, see Taft, 
hotography and the American Scene, p. 490. 
40. Beckwith’s second report, pp. 20 and 58, Reports, v. 2. 
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panied the report. Although Beckwith’s reports are contained in 
volume two of the set, only one Egloffstein illustration occurred in 
this volume. This view is a lithographic representation of the can- 
yons of the Grand [Gunnison river] and was made when Egloff- 
stein was still with Fremont (see Footnote 35). The 13 steel en- 
gravings are found in volume 11 of the reports, where they were 
undoubtedly placed in order to be with the maps. 

The list of these Egloffstein engravings (all dates cited below 
should include the year 1854) is given in full, as the illustrations 
and their titles tell in concise fashion the story of this part of the 
survey. The meticulous care exercised by Egloffstein in dating, 
even to the hour, and specifying the observation point, is a reveal- 
ing fact of the man himself. 


FuLuL-Pace PLATEs 


(The first four, as can be seen from the dates, are of country north of 
Salt Lake City. ) 
1. “Weber Lower Canon April 5th at 2 p. m. From an Island in Weber 
River, Valley of Great Salt Lake.” 
2. “Second or Sheeprock Canon of Weber River April 6th at 1 p.m. View 
Looking East.” 
3. “Porcupine Terraces Uintah Mountains in the Distance.” 
. “Round Prairie From Head of Same April 21st at 10 a. m.” 
5. “Humboldt Pass May 22d at 12 a.m. From High Peak East of Pass.” 
. “Franklin Valley May 24th at 10 a. m. From a Spur of the Humboldt 
Mountains.” 
7. “West End of Madelin Pass June 26 at 8 a.m. From a Peak Overlook- 
ing Madelin Creek.” 
8. “Portion of the Main Mountain Passage of the Upper Sacramento on 
Pitt River July 20 at 1 p.m. 25 Miles South of Mt. Shasta.” 


FoLpING PANORAMIC VIEWS 


1. “Gooshoot Passage Showing 65 Miles of the Proposed Line of Railroad 
From the Desert West of Great Salt Lake to the Humboldt Mountains May 
20th at 2 p.m. From a Peak Near Antelope Butte.” 

2. “Valley of the Humboldt River at Lassen’s Meadows Showing 50 Miles 
of the Projected Line of Railroad June 9th at 3 p. m. From a Peak on the 
Western Humboldt River Range.” 

8. “Valley of the Mud Lakes Showing Eighty Two Miles of the Projected 
Railroad Line June 14th at 9 a.m. From Mud Lake Peak.” 

4, “Madelin Pass Showing 70 Miles of the Projected Line of Railroad June 
19th at 2 p.m. View Taken From a Mount Observation.” 

5. “Northern Slopes of the Sierra Nevada June 30th at 9 a. m. View To- 
wards the West.” [This view shows Mount Shasta at a distance of 50 miles.] 41 

41. All 18 engravings are credited to “C. Schurman from F. W. Egloffstein.” Schur- 


man was doubtless an artist employed by the firm of Selmar Siebert’s Engraving & Printing 
Establishment (Washington) who printed these illustrations. Plates numbered 2 and 3 of 
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Egloffstein was not only a member of Fremont’s and Beckwith’s 
surveys in 1853 and 1854 but he was also on the Ives survey of the 
Colorado river in 1858. He is represented in the Ives report also 
by a group of notable steel engravings.*? That he was an artist of 
considerable merit and a most skillful map maker there is no doubt. 
Egloffstein, during the Civil War, became colonel of the 103d regi- 
ment of New York volunteers, was seriously wounded and breveted 
out of service as a brigadier general. Still later he became actively 
engaged in developing a half-tone process based upon a patent he 
secured in 1865. By one authority he has been called “The inventor 
of half-tone.” He died in London in 1898.** 

Albert H. Campbell, to consider still another illustrator of the 
Reports, was a civil engineer with considerable ability in sketching. 
He is represented by a number of illustrations in two volumes of the 
Reports, 3 and 7. Campbell was engineer and surveyor for Lieu- 
tenant Whipple’s exploration along the 35th parallel. The survey 
began at Fort Smith, Ark., on July 14, 1853, traveled nearly due west 
through (present) Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona, and ar- 
rived at Los Angeles on March 21, 1854. Mdllhausen was the offi- 


the full-page group also have the engraver designated, R. Hénshelwood and S. V. Hunt, 
respectively. There is a brief discussion of the significance of Egloffstein’s engravings in 
appendix B of v. 11 (see especially p. 126). 

There is no list of illustrations of these 13 views (in v. 11) that I have ever seen but 
I have never found more than 13 in a set 2lthough I have found copies of v. 11 in which 
one or more of the engravings were lacking; not a surprising fact when one considers that 
there were at least three printings of this volume (see appendix to this article). 

42. See No. 6 of this series, The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 16 (1948), August, pp. 
239, 242, 243. 

43. See Beckwith’s comments in v. 2 (first report) of the Reports, p. 88 (“‘my very 
able assistant”) and p. 127 (“I cannot speak too highly of the fidelity, zeal, and ability 
with which Mr. Egloffstein performed these onerous labors”) and Lieutenant Ives (Report 
Upon the Colorado River of the West, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., House Ex. Doc. 90, Washington, 
1861), p. 6 (“The privation and exposure to which Mr. Egloffstein freely subjected himself, 
in order to —— topographical information, has resulted in an accurate delineation of 
every portion the region traversed.” ) For Beckwith’s comment on Egloffstein as a map 
maker, see v. 2 of the Reports, appendix B of his first report, p. 125. Ives also mentions 
Egloffstein’s skill in drawing maps; see appendix D in Ives report. For Egloffstein’s patent, 
see U. S. Letters Patent No. 51103, November 21, 1865; and for his efforts to develop the 
patent see S. H. Horgan’s “General Von Egloffstein, the Inventor of Half-Tone,” Int. An- 
nual of Anthony’s Bulletin, New York, v. 9 (1897), pp. 201-204. 

Von Egloffstein was the author of a New Style of Topographical Drawing (Washington, 
1857), and was the editor of Contributions to the Geology and the Physical Geography of 
Mexico (New York, 1864). He was listed as a resident of New York City in directories 
extending from 1864 to 1873. According to Col. Wm. J. Mangine of the adjutant general's 
office (Albany, N. Y.), records in that office state that Egloffstein was mustered in as colonel 
of the 103d regiment of infantry (N. Y.) on February 20, 1862; “Age at entry, 38 years; 
born, Prussia; eyes, blue; hair, light; height 5 ft. 7 inches. Brigadier general by brevet, 
for gallant and meritorious services, to date from March 13, 1865”’; see, also, Frederick Phis- 
terer, New York in the War of the Rebellion, 1861-1865, 3d ed. (Albany, 1912), v. 4, pp. 
$201, 3202 and 3217. 

A grandson, C. L. von Egloffstein, is now (1951) a resident of New York City. Mr. 
von Egloffstein wrote me on March 25, 1951, that to the best of his recollection his grand- 
father died in London in 1898, although he was not sufficiently interested to look the matter 
up. If this last date is correct, it would put von Egloffstein’s life span at 1824-1898. 

Egloffstein’s name appears in the literature in at least four forms: Egloffstein; v. Egloff- 
stein; Van Egloffstein, and Von Egloffstein; probably the last is the correct form. In a 
number of r by Egloffstein in cial Records of Union and Confederate Armies (Series 
1, v. 9), Egloffstein signed himself as “Baron Egloffstein” and in several drawings in the 
Ives re , they are credited to “Frh. F. W. V. Egloffstein,”” the German equivalent of 
Baron Egloffstein. 
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cial artist of the expedition and we have described the survey in 
more detail in Part 6 of this series. Several of the illustrations in 
this report, however, are credited to Campbell, the most important 
of which are views of the crossing of the Colorado river. The ex- 
pedition crossed the river, on the Arizona-California boundary (at 
or near where U. S. Highway 66 now crosses it) on February 27, 
1854. The crossing was watched with great interest by a huge 
group of Mojaves, friendly but virtually uncivilized. After the river 
was crossed Whipple recorded in his diary: 

Every day these Indians have passed with us has been like a holiday fair, 
and never did people seem to enjoy such occasions more than the Mojaves have 
done. They have been gay and joyous, singing, laughing, talking, and learning 
English words, which they readily and perfectly pronounce. Everything that 
seems new or curious they examine with undisguised delight. This evening 
a greater number than usual remained in camp. Placing confidence in our 
good intentions and kindness, all reserve was laid aside. Tawny forms could be 
seen flitting from one camp-fire to another, or seated around a blaze of light, 
their bright eyes and pearly teeth glistening with emotions of pleasure.** 


Evidently the crossing of the river interested those responsible 
for selecting the illustrations for Whipple’s report, as well as the 
Mojaves, for there are four views of the Mojave villages and the 


crossing. Three of these are credited to Campbell and the fourth 
to Méllhausen.*® 

All four views show the Mojaves in various activities and it can 
be readily seen why Whipple noticed the tawny forms about the 
camp-fire as evidently men and women alike wore little more for 
the evening’s festivities than they did the day they were born. 

One other illustration, a woodcut, credited to Campbell in volume 
8 of the Reports, should be noted, as it depicts “Albuquerque and 
the Sandia Mountains.” * 

In the fall of 1854, Campbell joined Lieutenant Parke, who had 
been directed to survey possible railroad routes in California be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles as the first part of his task. 
Upon the completion of this task he was to study a portion of the 


44. Whipple’s report, Reports, v. 3, p. 119. 


45. The four views in v. 3 of the Reports are: “Rio Colorado Near the Mojave Vil- 
lages, View No. 1 From the Left Bank Looking W. N. W.” J. J. Young from a sketch by A. 
H. Campbell (frontispiece of ‘ “Itinerary” ); “Camp Scene in the Mojave Valley of Rio Col- 
orado” (credited to Campbell in some printings; uncredited in others, facing p. 113 in the 
“Itinerary” ); “Rio Colorado Near the Mojave Villages View No. 2 From an Island ponies 
North” (front. to “Report on the Topographical Features”), J. J. Young after H. Modll- 
hausen; “Rio Colorado Near the Mojave Villages View No. III From the Right Bank Look- 
ing a J. J. Young after Campbell (accompanying “Report on the Topographical Fea- 
tures”’). 


46. This illustration will be found in the Report on the Geology of the Route, 30. 
There is still another full-page lithograph credited to “E. Stout after sketch by ¥ H. 
Campbell” in the topographic section of the Report, v. 3, facing p. 33, in the copies I have 
examined. The list of illustrations in this section does not carry the view which has the 
title “View of the Black Forest Mount Hope and Sierra Prieta.” 
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route on the 32nd parallel, principally from Fort Yuma in extreme 
southwestern Arizona, across (present) southern Arizona and New 
Mexico, to the Rio Grande, thus making a connecting link with 
Lieutenant Pope’s survey along the 32nd parallel through Texas. 

Campbell began active work on the Parke survey at San José, 
Cal., on November 24, 1854, and worked south to San Diego, which 
was reached on May 7, 1855, completing the first part of the survey. 
The second part was begun almost immediately, for the survey was 
at Fort Yuma on June 9 and pushed east, traveling many times at 
night in crossing the desert stretches, and completed their work at 
Fort Fillmore, N. M., on the Rio Grande on August 21.*7 

The eight full-page lithographic views which appeared in Parke’s 
report are all credited to Campbell. Of the eight, three depict 
scenes in California, the remaining five in southern Arizona. Three 
of the plates have greater interest than the rest and include “Guada- 
lupe Largo & San Luis Harbor” (Guadalupe Largo is a plain of 
about 80 square miles extending from the coast inland in the neigh- 
borhood of San Luis Obispo. San Luis harbor is near modern 
Pismo Beach); “Warner’s Pass From San Felipe” (Warner’s pass 
was on the wagon road between San Diego and Fort Yuma. It 
crossed the mountains immediately to the west of the Colorado 
Desert); and “Mission Church of San Xavier Del Bac” (some 8 or 
10 miles south of Tucson, Ariz. ).*° 

Campbell, as far as I have been able to ascertain, made no other 
published illustrations. From 1857 to 1860 he was “Superintendent 
of Pacific Wagon Roads,” charged with surveys of wagon roads in 
many Far Western states and territories but with his office in Wash- 
ington. At the outbreak of the Civil War, Campbell followed the 
lead of his native state, Virginia, and became Maj. A. H. Campbell, 
Chief of Topographic Bureau, C. S. A. His maps played an impor- 
tant part in Southern military tactics. After the war, he settled in 
West Virginia and for the remainder of his life was chief engineer 
of a number of railroads. He died in Ravenswood, W. Va., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1899.*° 


47. Campbell’s itinerary can be minutely followed in appendix E (Reports, v. 7) which 
is a table of distances, etc., kept by Campbell himself. 

48. The illustrations are evodinnd to original sketches of A. H. Campbell in the “List 
of Illustrations,” p. 23, Reports, v. 7. The e remaining illustrations ““South End of Santa Inez 
Mountains, & San Buenaventura Valley” (California); “View on the Gila Below the Gre at 
Bend” (Arizona ); “Valley of the Gila & Sierra de las Estrellas, From the Maricopa Wells” 
( Arizona ) [reproduced between pp. 368, 369]; “Valley of the Arav aypa From Bear Springs 
(Arizona); “‘Porphyritic Statue, Peloncillo Range” ( Arizona ). 

49. Campbell, born in Charleston (W. Va.) on October 23, 1826, was a graduate of 
Brown University in the class of 1847. For a brief ances sketch, see Historical Cat- 
alogue of Brown University, 1764-1914 (Providence, R. 1., 1914). I am indebted to Clif- 
ford K. Shipton, custodian of Harvard University Archives, p . finding this sketch of Camp- 
bell’s life. For mention of Campbell in the Civil War, see Douglas S. Freeman’s R. E. Lee 
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Of all the illustrators for these famous reports, least is known 
about Charles Koppel and John Young. Koppel sailed from New 
York City on May 20, 1853, with Lt. R. S. Williamson and other 
members of a survey party, bound for California. San Francisco 
was reached exactly one month later and the party went immedi- 
ately to near-by Benicia where there was an army post and where 
the survey began its work. Koppel had the official title of “assistant 
civil engineer and artist.” Nearly the only comment on his work 
was Williamson’s statement: “The sketches which accompany this 
report were made by Charles Koppel, assistant civil engineer, and 
they will serve as aids in forming a correct idea of the nature of 
the country.” °° 

Lieutenant Williamson on this survey was charged with explora- 
tion of possible routes that would connect the east-west surveys 
along the 32nd and 35th parallels in California and was instructed 
to examine especially the passes of the Sierra Nevada, that formid- 
able barrier to any railroad from the East, leading from the San 
Joaquin and Tulare valleys. As a result, Williamson’s efforts were 
made chiefly in central and eastern California from Benicia south- 
ward. The work of the party began on July 10 and was completed 
at San Diego on December 19. 

The illustrations for Williamson's report are therefore confined 
solely to California and most of them are the work of Koppel who is 
credited with 21 full-page lithographs and 26 woodcuts.” 

Of all the illustrations by Koppel, the one which is probably of 
the greatest interest is his view of Los Angeles [reproduced facing 
p. 368], which was probably sketched on November 1, 1853. “This 
place,” the report reads, “is celebrated for its delightful climate and 
fertile soil. Large quantities of grapes are exported to San Fran- 
cisco, and considerable wine was formerly produced. The accom- 
panying view was taken from a hill near the city.” °* 


(New York, 1935), v. 3; and Lee’s Lieutenants (New York, 1943), vols. 2 and 3. A long 
biographical sketch of Campbell’s life is reported to be in the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 
March 4, 1899. I have not been able to locate this issue of the Gazette in any of the lead- 
ing libraries of the country. However, Campbell’s obituary clipped from the Gazette is in 
the files of the alumni office, Brown University, Providence, R. I. I am indebted to Miss 
Ruth E. Partridge of the alumni office who provided me with a typed transcript of the clip- 
ping. 

50. Koppel’s official designation will be found in pt. 1, Reports, v. 5, p. 7; Williamson's 
comment on Koppel in a letter to Secretary of War Jefferson Davis, dated December 31, 
1854, appearing in the above volume immediately after the second title page. 

51. The illustrations are specifically credited by the line “From original sketches in the 
field by Mr. Charles Koppel” in the list of “Illustrations” for pt. 1; they include 12 litho- 
graphic plates and 12 woodcuts in text. For pt. 2 (the geological report) the list of “Il- 
lustrations” specifically credits either Koppel or Blake (see Footnote 21). Ten lithographic 
views (see Footnote 21 also for the omission of Plate XIII) and 14 woodcuts are credited to 
epee In addition one lithograph is credited to Koppel “from a sketch by W. B. B. 
Blake].” 

52. Reports, v. 5, pt. 1, p. 35. The view of Los Angeles in all copies I have seen is 
opposite this page. The date when the sketch was made is based on the fact that Smith 
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Other full-page Koppel illustrations which are of interest include: 
“View of Benicia From the West,” “U. S. Military Post, Benicia,” 
“Mission and Plain of San Fernando,” “Mission of San Diego,” and 
two desert views, “Colorado Desert and Signal Mountain” and 
“Valley in the Slope of the Great Basin.” The last view looks east 
from the Tejon pass (northwest Los Angeles county ) into the desert 
“with its peculiar vegetation.” ** 

In 1855, Lieutenant Williamson was back again in California. He 
left New York City with Lt. H. L. Abbot and five civilian assistants, 
among whom was John Young, “draughtsman,” on May 5, 1855, 
and arrived at San Francisco on May 30. Benicia was again made 
the outfitting headquarters for a survey, this time directed north- 
ward to determine “the practicability, or otherwise, of connecting 
the Sacramento valley, in California, with the Columbia river, Ore- 
gon Territory, by a railroad. . . .”™ 

The survey got under way July 10, 1855, and was completed by 
November 15 of the same year. More or less independent and lat- 
eral and alternate surveys were made by Lieutenant Williamson and 
by Lieutenant Abbot, some accomplished with great difficulty and 
considerable danger because of an uprising among the northern 
Indians. Williamson became seriously ill before his report was 
made and as a result the final report was prepared by Abbot (Re- 
ports, v. 6). 

The survey, made through northern California and Oregon, 
traversed a country that was in many respects an almost unknown 
region. “The great importance of the Williamson-Abbot explora- 
tion,” writes one modern student of the surveys, “lay in the thor- 
ough examination made of the Cascade Range. Their observa- 
tions of distances, practicability of river valleys and passes, and 


(the civil engineer of the party) took a small detachment through San Fernando pass to 
Los Angeles, the party leaving base camp for the lateral survey on October 21 (pt. 1, pp. 
84 and 35). The New York Tribune for December 13, 1853, p. 5, reprinted an item from 
the Los Angeles Star of November 5 which stated that the party of which Koppel was a 
member arrived in Los Angeles on October 31 and left on November 2. For other early 
views of Los Angeles see H. M. T. Powell’s Santa Fe Trail to California, edited by Douglas 
S. Watson (San Francisco, 1931), which contains a view of Los Angeles made by Powell 
in 1850; and the Huntington Library (San Marino, Cal.) possesses a collection of contempo- 
rary pencil drawings and water colors done by W. R. Hutton which includes views of Los 
Angeles in 1847 and in 1852. 

53. The brief quotation is from Reports, v. 5, pt. 2 (geology), p. 215. The illustra- 
tion appears opposite this page. The other illustrations, in the order listed above, will be 
found, in Reports, v. 5: frontispiece, pt. 1; facing p. 4, pt. 2; facing p. 74, pt. 2; following 
p. 40, pt. 1, as does “Colorado Desert and Signal Mountain.” A number of Koppel’s wood- 
cut illustrations are also of considerable interest; see especially “Straits of Carquines and 
Martinez, as Seen From Benicia” (p. 9) and “Tejon Indians” (p. 20), both in pt. 1, 
Reports, v. 5. 

The only other illustration by Koppel of which I have found mention is a bust portrait, 
nearly life size, of Jefferson Davis reproduced lithographically in 1865; see Harry T. Peters, 
America on Stone (Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1931), p. 255. Peters only com- 
ment on Koppel is “unknown.” I have written all the Southern historical societies, and 
many other places, and have found no record of Koppel. : 


54. Secretary of War Jefferson Davis’ instructions to Lieutenant Williamson, Reports, 
v. 6, “Introduction,” p. 9; dates are from pt. 1 of this volume, p. 56 
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adaptability of the soil to cultivation were an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the existing knowledge of Oregon Territory.” * 

The general report of the survey contains 12 full-plate litho- 
graphic views and two woodcuts which are credited “From original s 
sketches made by Mr. John Young, artist of the Expedition.” The 
geology section of the report also contains a single full-page view 
which, although uncredited, is doubtless the work of Young.** 

One of the unusual features of Abbot's complete report, how- 
ever, is the inclusion of ten colored full-page lithographs of trees 
characteristic of the country passed over on the survey. In some 
respects, these plates are as interesting as any in the report, for 
they not only represent striking flora, but the plates have been 
drawn in their natural habitat with the inclusion, many times, of 
rugged and distant backgrounds. Five of the ten plates are credited 
to Young and there is reason to believe that all ten were his work.** 

Young’s views, although interesting, are for the most part illus- 
trative of the rugged and mountainous country traversed. Possibly 
of greatest interest are “Lassen’s Butte From Vicinity of Camp 18” 
(Lassen Peak in present Shasta county, northern California); 
“Mount Hood From Tysch Prairie” (present Hood River county, 
northern Oregon ); and “Diamond Peak and Ravine of Middle Fork 
of Willamette River, From Camp 48 W” (present Lane county, 
west central Oregon ).** 

Additional information concerning Young beyond that given in 
Abbot’s report is indeed meager. J. J. Young, as already pointed 
out (see p. 373), redrew two of A. H. Campbell’s sketches and prob- 
ably J. J. Young is the John Young of the Williamson-Abbot survey. 
A number of the illustrations of the Ives expedition of 1858 were 
also redrawn by J. J. Young after sketches by Mdllhausen and Eg- 
loffstein. 

The name of J. J. Young also appears on 11 very beautiful lith- 
ographs in color to be found in a report made by Capt. J. N. Ma- 
comb. Macomb explored the country from Santa Fe to the Junc- 
tion of the Grand and Green rivers (Colorado) in 1859, with Dr. 





55. Albright, op. cit., p. 152. Mr. Albright’s extensive studies on the surveys and their 
reports are invaluable and time saving in studying the Re ports themselves. 

56. The credit line appears in the “List of Illustrations,” p. 24 of pt. 1, Reports, v. 6. 
Abbot himself implied that all views are to be credited to Young (p. 3 of pt. 1) in the 
statement: “The masterly sketches of views upon the route, and the characteristic stvle of 
the topography upon the accompanying maps, testify to the professional skill of Mr. Young.” 

57. The botanical section of v. 6 is comprised in pt. 3 of the complete report and was 
written by Dr. T. S. Newberry. Newberry complained on p. 52 of pt. 3 that Young failed 
to make a sketch of one particular tree which would imply that Young had made the others 
From the fact that the five uncredited, Plates I to V inclusive, were drawn in the same 
manner; i. e., with extensive backgrounds, as are Plates VI to X and which are cr dited on 
each plate to “J. Young del.,” would indicate that Young was responsible for all ten 

58. Plates I, IX and VII respectively of pt. 1, Reports, v. 6. 
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J. S. Newberry as geologist. Newberry made a number of sketches 
of scenery along the way and they were made into a group of 
water colors by Young for reproduction. Newberry himself is rep- 
resented by three black and white illustrations in the report.*® 

Although exact identification has not been made, John J. Young 
probably spent his remaining years in Washington after his return 
from the survey, as there is an individual of this name listed in 
Washington city directories from 1860 until 1879. He is sometimes 
identified as draftsman for the War Department, as topographical 
engineer, and as engraver. He died in Washington on October 13, 
1879, at the age of 49.°° 


[The Remaining Illustrators of the Pacific Railroad Reports Will 
Be Discussed in Part XV To Appear in This Magazine in 
February, 1952] 


59. For the Young credit of illustrations in the Ives report see No. 6 of this series, loc 
cit., p. 248, Footnote 55. The Macomb report will be found in J. N. Macomb Report of the 
Exploring Expedition From Santa Fe, New Mexico, to the Junction of the Grand and Green 
Rivers of the Great Colorado of the West, in 1859 (Washington, 1876). The report, com- 
pleted in 1861, was delayed in publication by the Civil War. Macomb mentioned “eleven 
water-color sketches” in the “Letter of Transmittal” in this volume but apparently from 
the context they had been done by 1861. The lithography, judging from its excellence, 
was done at the time of publication by T. Sinclair and Son, Philadelphia; for J. S. New- 
berry, see Dictionary of American Biography, v. 18, pp. 445, 446. 


60. George M. Hall of the Library of Congress has examined Washington city direc- 
tories in the period 1855-1880 for me and in many of the directories for this period the 
name of John J. Young occurs. Death notice of Young will be found in the Washington 
Evening Star, October 14, 1879, p. 3. As the name of J. Young appears in Harry T. 
Peters’ America on Stone, confusion with John J. Young who signed himself occasionally as 
“J. Young” may result. The J. Young Peters was John T. Young of Rochester, N. Y., 
who died in that city on September 7, 1842, at the age of 28, see Rochester Daily Demo- 
crat, September 8, 1842, p. 3. I am indebted to Miss Emma Swift of the Rochester Public 
Library for information on John T. Young. 
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APPENDIX 


The Reports of Explorations and Surveys To Ascertain the Most Practicable 
and Economic Route for a Railroad From the Mississippi River To the Pacific 
Ocean have an involved bibliographic record. For this reason it seems neces- 
sary to describe the set in some detail. Copies were published for the use of 
both senate and house, and in several cases in more than one printing. As a 
result there are variations, especially in illustrations, as was mentioned in the 
text. The data given below includes the date of publication as it appeared on 
the title page of each volume. 


SERIAL 

Vow. Date DESCRIPTION + CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENT No 
1 1855 General consideration of ‘ ‘ Senate Ex. Doc. 78 758 
routes $3 Cong., 2 Sess. { House Ex. Doc. 91 791 


ILLUSTRATIONS—None 


2 1855 Reports of Beckwith, Pope 


vce | Senate Ex. Doc. 78 759 
me ond roy (central 33 Cong., 2 Sess. ) House Ex. Doc. 91 792 


ILLusTRATIONS—By Kern, Stanley 
and Egloffstein 
3 1856 Raper | Whipple, 35th 9 Cuce | Senate Ex. Doc. 78 760 
parall 33 Cong., 2 Sess. ) Frouse Ex. Doc. 91 793 
Ra Millhausen, 
Tidball, Campbell 
4 1856 Whipple’s route, botany, ‘ ' { Senate Ex. Doc. 78 761 
zoology. 33 Cong., 2 Sess. ) House Ex. Doc. 91 794 
ILLUsSTRATIONS—Botanical only 
5 1856 Report of Williamson on a¢ o Senate Ex. Doc. 78 762 
Cal. route 33 Cong., 2 Sess.) House Ex. Doc. 91 795 
ILLustTRaTIONS—By Charles Koppel 
and W. P. Blake 


6 1857 Report of Abbott and Wil- ~ 
liamson on Cal. to Oregon 33 Cong., 2 Sess. { senate go Boo tS the 
routes e 7 


InLusTRaTions—By John Young 


Report of Parke on routes in 4. { Senate Ex. Doc. 78 764 
west Cal. and Rio Grande 33 Cong., 2 Sess. f= Ex. Doc. 91 797 


IttustTRaTions—By A. H. Campbell 


-1 
~ 
Si 
a 
“1 


8 1857 General report of zoology 33 Cong., 2 Sess. genate gt Beets ch 


ILLusTRATIONS—Scientific only 


9 1858 Zoology report cont’d 33 Cong., 2 Sess. Seeste Be. Bes. 76 we 
ILLusTRATIONS—None 
10 1859 Zoology report cont’d, rep- . 
tiles, fish, birds 33 Cong., 
ILLusTRATIONS—Scientific only® 


= Ex. Doc. 78 767 
11# 1859 Warren’s review of Western { 


2 Sess.) House Ex. Doc. 91 800 


zeS7 

exploration, 1800-1857, 33 Cong., 2 Sess Senate Ex. Doc. 78 17 
maps, profiles "° : 

ILLustrRaTIONS—By Egloffstein 


12, 1860 Stevens’ report of northern 


House Ex. Doc. 91 791 


Senate Ex. Doc. t 
House Ex. Doc. 56 1054, 


Books route 36 Cong., 1 Sess. 
1&2 1055 
InLustRaTIONS—By Stanley, Sohon 
and Cooper 
(12)§ 1859 Stevens’ report of northern 
route 35 Cong., 2 Sess. Senate Ex. Doc. 46 992 
ILLustraTIONS—By Stanley, Sohon 
and Cooper 


® Contains a number of excellent hand-colored bird plates. 

t Not in the serial (congressional) set and therefore possessing no serial number. 

§ This volume (Serial No. 992) duplicated in a single book, the material in Serial Nos. 
1054 and 1055 and is designated on the title page as “Supplement to Volume 1.” 

+ Also published as 36 Cong., 2 Sess., Senate Ex. Doc. (not in serial set and therefore 
possessing no serial number), Washington, 1861. The maps in the senate serial set (768! 
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It should be observed that I continue to run across variations in printings 
of the above set, and I also find contemporary discussions, which lead me to 
believe that there are still other variations and discrepancies in dating and 
printing. My observations are therefore based on three sets I have studied in 
the University of Kansas library and two sets in the Kansas State Historical 
library, plus a few miscellaneous volumes of duplication. It should also be 
observed that there is a preliminary report of these surveys, unillustrated, which 
is sometimes confused with the large set of 12 volumes listed above. The pre- 
liminary reports will be found in 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Ex. Doc. 52, Serial 
No. 698, and 33 Cong., 1 Sess., House Ex. Doc. 129, Serial Nos. 736-739. 

I have also tried to estimate the number printed of each of the 12 volumes, 
a matter of some interest to the bibliographer and collector. On the back of 
most title pages in the individual volumes is quoted congressional action on the 
number to be printed. It is on these statements that the estimate below is 
based. Here again, however, I have found contemporary discussion that would 
suggest that a greater number was printed than is indicated by the table below. 


VOLUME No. PRINTED (TO NEAREST THOUSAND ) 
1-10 inclusive 21,000 each 

ll 32,000 

12 53,000 


The number of volumes of the 1859 senate printing of volume 12 (i. e., “Sup- 
plement to v. 1”) is not specified. I have assumed a printing of 11,000 vol- 
umes. As a result of the large number printed, a number of these reports can 
still be obtained at moderate cost, especially volume 12 which is the most 
profusely illustrated of any of the set. 


and 768 *) of volume 11 are mounted on linen (rather than paper) requiring 2 books (part 
1 and 2) to contain them. It should be observed that in the 1859 printings of volume 11, 
the date given on the title page is 1855 which was either intentionally or accidentally an 
error. Warren’s report included in this volume is dated 1859 and Sen. Jefferson Davis of 
Mississippi speaking in the senate early in 1859, was sharply critical of the fact that the vol- 
ume of the Report containing maps (i.e. volume 11) had not yet appeared (Appendix to 
Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 2 Sess. p. 284). 
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The Letters of Joseph H. Trego, 1857-1864, 
Linn County Pioneer 
Edited by Epcar LANcsporF a 


Part THREE, 1863, 1864—CoNncLuUDED 
INTRODUCTION 
FTER recovering his health, Joseph H. Trego was employed 
as a civilian in the quartermaster’s department for the re- 
mainder of the war. Much of the time he was stationed at Little 
Rock, Ark., and the following group of letters were exchanged by 
himself and Mrs. Trego in 1863 and 1864. 

When the war ended Trego went back to Mound City, where he 
became an examiner and abstractor of land titles. Later he ex- 
panded this into a general real estate business, to which he eventu- 
ally added a loan and collection agency. He served briefly as clerk 
of the school board in 1865-1866, as county treasurer from April to 
November, 1866, and as probate judge from October, 1878, to Janu- 
ary, 1879. His practice of medicine was confined to serving his 
circle of friends. 

The Tregos had nine children, all girls: Kate, Eleanor, Helen, 
Rebecca, Sophia, Louise, Sara, Octavia and Martha. Dr. and Mrs. 
Trego celebrated their golden wedding anniversary on August 22, 
1900. Dr. Trego died on July 14, 1905, and Mrs. Trego on Sep- 
tember 28, 1912. 





Tue Letrers oF 1863, 1864 


Maysvitte Ark. Nov 7TH 1863 

My Dear WIFE 

A messenger is about to start to Fort Scott and I will try to pen a 
few lines to let you know that we have got along all safe so far 
though, as you see by the date, very slowly. We have a lot of ox - 
teams along which proves to be very much of a hindrance.”* I left 
Fort Scott the day after the snow storm which was a very pleasant 
day as has been every day since. Have had rain two nights but it 


Epcar Lancsporr, state archivist, is a member of the staff of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society. 

26. Trego probably was traveling with a large supply train which was moving from 
Fort Scott to Fort Smith, Ark., under command of Gen. James G. Blunt. The train con- 
sisted of about 600 wagons and when in motion was five miles long. It left Fort Scott 
October 28 and reached Fort Smith November 13, 1863.—Leavenworth Daily Conservative, 
November 5, 10, 17, 18, 25, 29, 1863. 
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was of no kind of inconvenience. For three days now it has been 
remarkably warm and pleasant. All the houses along our route so 
far are deserted except one, and in Missouri we saw the ruins of 
many that had been burned. Apples on the trees all spoild by frost 
until within the last three days we find plenty that are not damaged. 
It seems that there has been no freezing here yet. 

You are no doubt aware that Capt Haskell 2” has been ordered to 
report at St. Louis when relieved at Fort Smith. It will require 
about two months to turn over to his successor the vast amount of 
property now in his charge and to get his business properly ad- 
justed before leaving for St. Louis Dont know what changes may 
take place before that time but it is quite possible that I may return 
home about New Year. We have been receiving a mail from Fort 
Scott every few days and I hope to hear from you before many more 
days pass by. . . . Q. Master [Capt. Chester] Thomas came up 
from the army, got in this morning. Was going on to Fort Scott, 
but meeting us I understand it is his intention to return with us. 
There is no probabillity that we shall so much as have a little brush 
before we get to Fort Smith. 

Nothing of particular interest has occurred on our march and as 
the country is desolated there has been nothing of much interest to 
see on the route except its desolated appearance merely. We have a 
very good cook, a full supply of provisions, laid in at Ft Scott, and 
are living well enough. Altogether I am very well satisfied with 
everything but having to be away from wife and children. We 
have with us, that is, eating and lodging in our tent, a Mr. Atkinson, 
aged about fifty, who was formerly a slaveholding merchant in Fort 
Smith and was driven out two years and a half ago. He is now 
returning to his family who are yet at Fort Smith. His son whom 
he left in charge of his affairs has since gone into the confederate 
army. 

I shall not have time to write you any more this time but may 
again before we reach our destination. Hoping you will not find 
the nights too very cold, and with ever so much love I must say 
good night 

from your Husband 


27. John G. Haskell of Lawrence, under whom Trego served while employed in the 
quartermaster’s department, began his military service July 24, 1861. as first lieutenant and 
quartermaster of the Third Kansas regiment. He was transferred to the Tenth Kans»s 
infantry on the date of consolidation, and on June 11, 1862, was promoted to captain and 
assistant quartermaster. U. S. Volunteers. He wes mustered out as brevet major November 
22. 1865.—Thirteenth Biennial Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kansas. 
1901-02 (hereafter cited Thirteenth Biennial Report), p. 125; Report of the Adiutant 
a the State of Kansas, 1861-65 (hereafter cited Adjutant General’s Report), 
pp. 7, 347. 
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Fort SmitrH Ark. Nov. 23p 1863 
My DEar LITTLE WIFE 

You will see by this that we have arrived at the place of our 
destination, and all right. The time consumed in making the trip 
put the office business considerably behind hand, so much that we 
have been very closely confined to the office ever since. We have 
now been here ten days. Yesterday being sunday I took a little 
stroll over the city. The river at this point runs nearly north and 
the streets, like the Garrison run n. e & s. w. and n. w & Ss. e. 

The principle business street is composed of five, large brick 
store houses, a few of them very large. The other streets are largely 
composed of old tumble down frame shops, sheds, and some log 
cabins, with an occasional rich establishment displaying a great 
waste of material and a greater lack of good taste in its arrange- 
ments, pure southern. 

In the northeastern suburbs, along the river bank, is extensively 
occupied with private residences. They are nearly all white frames, 
generally one story, covering over a good deal of ground, and with 
porticos on two or three sides. The negro quarters are neat and 
white, and all surrounded with a fence of paling or plank and white 
washed. There is an abundant growth of young oak trees about 
30 or 40 feet in height wherever the occupants choose to let them 
grow. The streets in this locality are wide, sidewalks are raised, 
the ground is sufficiently sand to keep it from being muddy when 
wet, and, altogether it is a very pleasant and beautiful spot. I am 
unable to see what so many families depended upon for such high 
living as they seem to have indulged in. The officers quarters in the 
garrison are not very extensive, only eight suits of rooms, but they 
are very commodius, a long way ahead of those at Forts Scott and 
Leavenworth. 

The river is very low, not more than about two feet deep any 
where across it at the place of fording and not over one hundred 
yards wide. I was very much surprised to find the water perfectly 
clear, as I had understood always that the Arkansas was muddy, 
like the Missouri. As Capt. Haskell was notified on his way down 
that he would be relieved of duty at this post, would not take up 
quarters, but went into camp and kept everything ready for picking 
up and marching on short notice, but Gen] McNeil desires to keep 
him here and lately assigned him to duty as Depot Q. Master. 

We expect to pull up stakes and move into quarters as soon as the 
Capt. can get a suit of rooms put in order. They were not very well 
cared for by the rebels and need overhauling. I shall be very glad 
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when we make the change because living in a tent with a stove in 
it does not agree with me at all. We cant regulate the heat, and it 
gets so full of tobacco smoke every evening as to affect my eyes 
seriously. I am very well suited with my place and in my state 
of health could do nothing better for me, taking it all around. 
Among the curiosities that I have met with is the ‘Mistletoe’ which 
can be seen every where through the timber now the leaves are off 
the trees, growing on oaks and elms chiefly. 

About our march, we did not have one hour of disagreeable 
weather while we were on the move. We had two nights of rain, 
and one afternoon of showery weather while we happened to be 
laying over a day waiting for the bull-train. Our scouts captured 
about a dozen bushwhacker[s] on the way down. Genl McNeil 
is keeping them here to have them ready to hang to telegraph poles 
when ever the wires may be cut, agreeably to his orders lately is- 
sued and which you have probably seen in the papers.** Genl Blunt 
is here and likely to remain until he shall be reinstated in his com- 
mand. I hear from those who have a right to know, that McNeil 
himself wishes Blunt reinstated.2® They are on very friendly terms 
and have had several big drinks at which McNeil got gloriously 
drunk. Haskell who never drinks nor is present at any of their 
carousals, and for which many of the drinking fraternity dislike him, 
says that Blunt never gets drunk, and has always been ready for 
duty, which he attends to very promptly though he does certainly 
imbibe largely. Capt Haskell shows himself a high toned gentle- 
man who dispises vulgarity, and also very practical and precise in 
his business requirements, which makes him unpopular with many 
of the officers here who I must say are generally a disgrace to our 
army. I therefore place much confidence in what he says in matters 
of fact or of opinion. 


28. The following order was issued November 17, 1863, by Brig. Gen. John McNeil, 
commanding the District of the Frontier, with headquarters at Fort Smith: “The organized 
forces of the enemy having been driven out of the country in our rear and there being none 
on our lines of telegraphic and mail communication, except that common foe of mankind, 
the guerrilla and bushwhacker, and the cutting of telegraph wires being now the act of 
these men alone—men who have no claim to be treated as soldiers, and are entitled to none 
of the rights accorded by the laws of war to honorable belligerents—it is hereby ordered 
that hereafter in every instance the cutting of the telegraph wire shall be considered the 
deed of bushwhackers, and for every such act some bushwhacking prisoner shall have 
withdrawn from him that mercy which induced the holding of him as a prisoner, and 
shall be hung to the post where the wire is cut; and as many bushwhackers shall be hung 
as there are places where the wire has been cut. The nearest house to the place where 
the wire is cut, if the property of a disloyal man, and within ten miles, shall be burned.” — 
Leavenworth Daily Conservative, November 20, 1863. 

29. By order of Maj. Gen. J. M. Schofield, commanding the Department of the Mis- 
souri, dated October 19, 1863, General McNeil had been sent to Fort Smith to relieve 
General Blunt as commander of the District of the Frontier. Blunt, reportedly guilty of 

constant and continued violation of orders,” and also suspected of being needlessly caught 
off guard by Quantrill’s raid on Baxter Springs on October 6, was ordered to Leavenworth 
City, where he was to report by letter to General Schofield.—Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat, 
St. Louis, October 21, 1863; Leavenworth Daily Conservative, October 80, 1863. 
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He says of Blunt, “he is a good officer, understanding and attend- 
ing to the details of business, and equally competent as a Genl when 
a fight is on hand, but as a man he is grossly immoral.” I can see 
for myself that the appointment of McNeil to this command has 
not bettered matters in any particular. 

There have been misrepresentations with regard to Genl Blunt's 
operations, as we hear there have been with regard to Haskell’s 
bringing a large stock of goods to this place on his own private 
account, of which there is not one word of truth. 

Mr Atkinson invited all in our office to dine with him on roast 
turkey &c a few days since and we did. Mrs A. was very glad to 
see her husband again after two and a half years of absence, and 
so far is satisfied that federals have possession of the post but her 
sympathies are with her southern friends. She has one son left, 
in the confed. army and two sons-in-law in the Union army—regu- 
lars who [were] formerly stationed here, one of them a surgeon, 
the other Genl Burns. With her husband a union man she is placed 
in a very uncertain and distracted position. The women left here 
are generally rebellious. Who cares? 

Now little wife good bye for a while. 

As ever your affectionate Husband 


St Louis Mo. 
Jan. 147 1864 
My Dear WIFE 

We arrived here yesterday. Left Fort Smith on the 3lst ult. and 
crossed the river at Van Buren, five miles below. It commenced 
snowing the night previous, and continued that day until about one 
O'clock p.m. It was very cold and the river was full of snow and 
was also raising and, fearful that we would not be able to ford it the 
next day we started out in time to cross before dark. We would 
have got along with it very well but that one of the teamsters broke 
a wagon tongue when out in the stream where the water was 
deepest, just coming up to the wagon box. We tried till dark to 
get the wagon out but only succeeded in getting out a part of the 
loading. It was so cold that all engaged in the work had their 
fingers and ears nipped and the driver who had to get down into 
the water to loosen his mules had his toes badly frozen. 

We stopped in Van Buren the next day. The murcury was down 
to sixteen degrees below zero that morning and the river was closed 
up. Got the balance of load out of the wagon and made all ready 
for an early start the next morning. In going out with an empty 
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wagon a second time to bring of[f] the loading, the ice had got to 
running so thick that the mules became unmanageable, one got 
down under the water all over and was likely to drown but finaliy 
released itself from the wagon and swam ashore at the landin: 
below the ford where the water was deep. No one knew where it 
was or whether it got out at all until the next morning when it was 
found where it had stood all night, covered all over with one glaze 
of ice. A man had been left on the broken wagon to assist in un- 
loading it when the empty wagon should return. He had to be 
brought off and I rode in to do it. Got to the wagon well enough 
but in trying to return I found the ice running so strong the horse 
could not stand up before it and so had to take shelter below the 
wagon. The wind was blowing a gale down the river and terribly 
cold. Fortunately, while wondering what was to be done about it, 
the ice partially stopped coming down and we struck out in time to 
get across the channel into shallow water before it came on again. 
I had paid but little attention to the cold during the time I was in 
the water but when out of the difficulty I found that three of my 
fingers were slightly frozen. During the whole of our trip to 
Springfield we had the coldest kind of weather and northerly win; 
to face each day and comfortless nights. 

From Springfield to Rolla, three days and a half we had pleasant 
weather enough but on the eighth, the day we reached Springfield, 
it seemed to be about as cold as it was on New Years’ day. Our 
party consisted of six men on horse back, two negroes—servants— 
and two six-mule-teams and drivers. We made the distance, four 
hundred and five miles, in twelve days. Two hundred and ninety of 
the distance, with the gov. wagons, was made in eleven and a half 
days. I did not write you for some time before we left Fort Smith 
for the reason that I was in almost daily expectation of starting. 
Capt. Hf{askell] was finally ordered on duty at that post, by the 
Q. M. here, and we went to work again expecting we were in for a 
long job there certain, but in something less than forty eight hours it 
was telegraphed that Genl Schofield had refused to recognize the 
act of his Q. M. and that Capt. H. must repair to St Louis at once, 
which he did for certain. Dont know yet what we are to do or 
what is to be done with the Capt. ‘ 

Hoping to see you soon and love to the girls, goodbye 

From your devoted H 
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Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Jan. 2417 1863 [1564] 
My Dear LittLe Wire 

. . « Weare not through with our work yet but hope that this 
week will finish up all that need be done for some weeks, except an 
inconsiderable amount at the end of next month. If we should have 
to go south again in the spring—which is not improbable—I will 
come home before starting I think, without doubt. I am glad to see 
that Genl Curtis is to have command in the, once more, dept. of 
Kansas, and Rosecrans in this. 

We may now expect that there will be no more reigns of terror 
and standing guard of nights by citizens along the border. There 
is nothing new or strange that I have to communicate. Genl Blunt 
is here on his way to Washington and jubilant with expectation 
since Schofie!d has fallen.*® His only advantage is that he happens to 
be on the right side of the great question of the country. There has 
been numerous arrivals from Ft. Smith since we came. The co!d 
weather seems to be over and the ice—if this weather continues 
only a few days longer—will soon disappear from the river, which 
will be very fortunate. 

By way of amusement I have visited the St. L. theatre twice to see 
“Booth” in Richd III He is said to be son of old Booth who used 
to play in Philada. Also to the Merchantile Library Hall to see the 
Lilliput Family Genl Tom and lady, Commodore Nutt, and Minnie 
Warren, Mrs. Thumb’s sister.*1 Every body expresses a desire to see 
Tom’s heir that is to be. They may have to wait some time yet, 
before their curiosity can be gratified. 

After I had been to their exhibition I changed my boarding from 
Barnum’s to the Everett House where I had an opportunity of 
seeing them every day. Minnie is about the size of Sophy and 
Commodore is but little larger. He presented a very comical ap- 


30. The Department of Kansas was recreated from the Department of Missouri on 
January 1, 1864, and on January 16 Maj. Gen. Samuel R. Curtis was appointed com- 
manding general. W. S. Rosecrans was named commander of the Department of Missouri 
on January 30, succeeding Brig. Gen. J. M. Schofield, who had been in command of the 
department since May 24, 1863. Schofield’s policies had been unpopular, and his nomi- 
nation as major general by the President roused much opposition. A_ protest against 
senatorial confirmation of the nomination, signed by Missouri’s representatives in congress, 
said that his administration in Missouri “resulted in misrule, discord and confusion” and 
that he had done nothing to merit his rank of brigadier, much less promotion to major 
general.—Daily Missouri Democrat, St. Louis, January 22, 1864; Frederick H. Dyer, 
A Compendium of the War of the Rebellion (Des Moines, 1908), p. 255. ; 

31. John Wilkes Booth, sometimes billed as “the eminent Tragedian,” appeared at 
the St. Louis Theater from January 4 to 15, 1864, opening in Shakespeare’s “Richard III.” 
He was the son of Junius Brutus Booth, and brother of Edwin Booth, both noted Shakes- 
Pearean actors. He himself was an actor of considerable promise, but is now remembered 
chiefly as the assassin of President Lincoln. 

“The Four Smallest Human Beings of Mature Age Ever Known on the Face of the 
Globe” appeared at the Mercantile Library Hall in St. Louis, January 11-20, 1864.— 
Daily Missouri Democrat. ; 
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pearance one day when put into a chair in the barbers shop in the 
Hotel, and undergoing a shampooning. Very much the same as 
one of the larger sized dolls in a common sized rocking-chair. Have 
been several times to see dancing. Last night to see the Ravel 
family who have just arrived.*? There is always the elaborate display 
of extremities both upper and lower and the lower is displayed 
highly, but they “cant dance” like danseuses in Philada used to do. 
No Ellslers and Celestes. I have seen all I want to see until some- 
thing new is put upon the boards. 

To day I feel religiously inclined and think I will attend some 
church this afternoon where they have good music. 

Capt. J. F. Broadhead ** and lady—don’t know who she was— 
stopped a day or so at our hotel but I happened to be unwell and 
did not go down there for my meals until they were gone, saw 
his name on the register in the morning when I was at breakfast 
but—of course—they want up then and the morning after, they left 
for Alton I suppose, whither the regiment had gone some days be- 
fore. 

Your ever loving H. 


St. Louis Mo. 
Apri 2p 1864 
My Dear WIFE 
Just arrived, and find that Haskell has gone to Little Rock. He 
has provided transportation for me and as my pile is now small I go 
the first boat which starts now very soon, and I have only time to 
write a few lines. All right so far and I had just as soon go to Little 
Rock as any where. 


With much love I am your affectionate 
H 


LittLeE Rock, ARK. 
Aprit 11TH 1864 
My Dear WIFE, 
We arrived in this place all right last Friday afternoon. Had a 
very successful trip all the way through in making connections and 
thereby avoiding hotel bills, and were only one day behind the 


82. “Jane English’s Great Ravel Troupe,” featuring Rosita, “Queen of the Rope”; 
Mile. Louise Zanfretta, “the Wonderful Tight Rope Artiste”; “the celebrated French 
Artistes, AGOUST and CARON,” and Professor Muller, ‘the unrivalled Violinist,” played 
at the Mercantile Library Large Hall from January 21-27, 1864.—Tri-Weekly Missouri 
Democrat, January 18, 1864. 

33. John F. Broadhead of Mound City was mustered July 25, 1861, as captain of 
Company D, Third Kansas regiment, and on the date of consolidation became captain 
of Company E, Tenth Kansas infantry, with which he served until the regiment was dis- 
ous - . 18, 1864.—Thirteenth Biennial Report, p. 139; Adjutant General’s 

eport, Pp. ° 
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other party which left St. Louis six days before we did. We had 
some difficulty in finding a house and did not get moved in until 
Saturday evening, nor our mess started until this morning. There 
was need of hurrying the matter forward to save expenses at a 
hotel though it was only three dollars per day. This place has never 
been one for business and but few store houses are in it, but it is the 
handsomest and pleasantest town I have ever yet seen to live in. 
The lay of the ground is unexceptionable, blocks layed off in perfect 
squares with broad streets and generally paved side walks though 
where they are not the surface is sand and gravel so that they are 
never muddy. There is an abundance of shade trees—native 
growth—oaks that are beginning to look green and a large propor- 
tion of pines and cedars. It has been the home of many a cotton 
planter who formerly lived here in great luxury and splendor. The 
residences are generally very large and expensive but not of the 
yankee styles; they are massive and heavy looking in the finish and 
the grounds around them in many instances extending over an en- 
tire block, with gravelled walks and carriage roads, with plenty of 
fine oaks and pines, of native growth and cedars, arborvitae, mag- 
nolia, pommegranite, fig, palmetto &c. beside—to me—nameless 
flowering shrubs, make up a grand and beautiful residence. 

I came here not expecting to see much more than Ft. Smith and 
am very agreeably disappointed. There are but few troops here 
at present, the army having gone to Red river with Genl Steele, so 
the place seems very nice and quiet just now. . . . The captain 
employed Blodgett at once, but we are not fixed for doing much yet 
so he and I are going down to Pine Bluff by next boat, to see the 
boys of the 5th Kansas. I would like to be here too this week be- 
cause the legislature meets this week; those elected under the free 
state constitution, and I’ve no doubt there will be some interesting 
debates. , 

After we left St. Louis on the 2d we have had on the route cold, 
raw weather and frequent rains, and now, though it is clear and 
pleasant, the air is cold as though it came off of snow not very far 
away. There has evidently been warm weather here because the 
little prairie we crossed on the railroad from White river to this 
place, is all over green, and cotton woods along the streams are 
looking quite green. I’ve no doubt we shall have hot weather soon 
enough, but our yard is well supplied with fine oaks and pines, but 
it is a new place and no flowering shrubs have been set out. There 
are seven of us now beside Buck and Hill in a house with three 
large rooms, a hall, a portico in front and large piazza back, and a 
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smaller house seperate and made for negroes, which will be con- 
venient for us as kitchen and dining room. . . . 

The Arkansas river is very low yet and no boats can come up 
except very small craft such as is running between here and Pine 
Bluff, but it is on the rise and should it get up to a good boating 
stage so that shippers can load at St Louis and Cairo direct for this 
point we shall have plenty of every thing we need; at present the 
rail road is not sufficient to keeping up a supply, though even now 
our expenses for provisions, with rations are nothing compared with 
what they were in St. Louis— With a strong embrace and a very 
prolonged kiss and much love to the dear children I am as ever your 
devoted Hd 


LitTLe Rock, ARK. 

Aprit 30TH 1864 
My Dear Wire 

There was considerable excitement last night and all 

day to-day in consequence of the near proximity of Pap [Gen. 
Sterling] Price, and his declaration that he would to-morrow morn- 
ing, eat breakfast in Little Rock or in h—1| but scouts returning this 
evening set all quiet again, by reporting Genl Steele close at hand, 
returning to this place in consequence of the capture below Pine 
Bluff, of his train that was to carry out supplies for his army.** They 
had quite a big time all last night and to day, carting out cotton, with 
which they made temporary breastworks. It is not unusual to see 
breast works made of cotton, but these, made to-day are not in- 
tended to look inviting. 

May 1 After writing so much I went to the state house to hear 
one of the numerous aspirants to a seat in the United States senate 
from this state, make a speech in which he was to give an account 
of himself. The legislature has, ever since it was organized, been 
besieged with reformed rebels who were formerly the politicians 
and office holders of the state, and they hit upon a very good way 
to dispose of them. The aspirants have been allowed the use of 
the assembly room several evening[s] each week to address the 
members of the legislature and show up their claims. The conse- 
quence has been that they have pitched into each other and told a 


84. Maj. Gen. Frederick Steele was commander of the Department of Arkansas from 
January 30 to December 22, 1864. In April an expedition was undertaken against Camden, 
Ark., but it was unsuccessful. On April 18 a foraging expedition led by Col. James M. 
Williams was attacked at Poison Springs by a large Confederate force and after suffering 
severe losses was forced to abandon the wagon train. Steele’s army retreated, the rebels 
following to within eight miles of Little Rock. His losses were said to be 3,000 men, nine 
pieces of artillery, 3,000 mules, and 700 wagons. See Trego’s letter of May 8, 1864.— 
Dyer, op. cit., p. 572; Adjutant General’s Report, Pt. II, “Military History of Kansas Regi- 
ments,” pp. 221, 222; Leavenworth Daily Conservative, May 12, 1864. 
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great deal more about the mean and disloyal acts of all, than could 
have been found out in any other way. To-morrow the election of 
p senators will be had and I have no doubt that it will be a highly é 
interesting time. The weather was delightful this morning and | 
fixed up and went to an Episcopal church where they went through 
with the ceremonies with a good accompaniment of music. It had 
been so long since I had had an opportunity of the kind that I may 
say I was highly entertained and came out feeling better than when 


we veS 


al 


: I went in. It cost nothing to get in though I paid a trifle to get out 
again. This afternoon, Blodgett and I took a stroll through the 
cemetery and there gathered a lot of red, white and yellow—not 


blue—roses which we fixed up on our mantle shelf, adding to them 
some honeysuckle, evergreens &c. The river has been so low since 
we came here as to put an end to navigation for a week or ten days 
except for the very smallest kind of craft, but now there is a fine 
) stage of water and boats are running to Fort Smith. After all, | 
am getting tired and time goes slowly because I have scarce any 
acquaintances out side of our own party and I’m quite sure that ! 
am not the kind of person likely to hunt them up. 
Good bye for the present. 





From your devoted 
H 
| H. Trego 
Box 234 Little Rock 


Arkansas 


Mownp City, May 2np /64 
My Dear HusBanp 
: . . . The following Friday after you left Col Moonlight and 
: one Co of the 11th Kansas arrived at this place. The Col has been 
promised, that he can stay here all Summer.* 

I suppose you heard before you left, that there was word sent 
them, that they should be accommodated here. Well, I thought I 
would have a good excuse, not to take any of them, my husband 
being gone. They all went to Mr Wheelers, when they first came, 
stayed two days then left & came here, thought they had not been 


85. Thomas Moonlight of Leavenworth county had served in the regular army during 
the Seminole war and in the campaign against the Mormons. When the Civil War broke 
out he raised a battery of light artillery and was commissioned a captain. April 14, 1862, 
he was commissioned a captain in the adjutant general’s department, resigning September 20 
to become lieutenant colonel of the Eleventh Kansas cavalry. In the spring of 1864 he was 
assigned to command the Second brigade, District of South Kansas, and established his 
headquarters at Mound City on April 2. On April 25 he was promoted to colonel of the 
regiment, on February 13, 1865, was brevetted brigadier general, and was mustered out on 
July 17, 1865. He served one term as secretary of state, 1869-1871, and from 1894 to 
1898 was United States minister to Bolivia.—Adjutant General’s Report, pp. 6, 7, 382; 
Frank W. Blackmar, Kansas, A Cyclopedia of State History . . . (Chicago, 1912), 
v. 2, pp. 309, 310; Mound City Border Sentinel, April 15, 1864. 
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treated rightly and had nearly concluded they were not wanted 
here. It being Court week, the Hotel was full, well I thought I 
would keep them until Mother came. I expected by that time I 
should be tired of them, but they are the best set that I have seen 
for a long time, they are refined and neat not one of them Chew 
Tobacco, or spit on the floor. 

The first day of April, the Adj J. E. Greer First & Second Lieut 
(Tabor, Parrot) came; on Sunday, the Surgeon; on Wednesday, 
the Chaplain; stayed a week, then the Surgeon was taken sick with 
Typhoid Fever, was very sick,** on the 14th Mother and Decie came: 
in a few days after the Dr sent for his wife, so you see I have not 
had much time to be lonesome: then besides all that I have had to go 
to the Society, and attend to the building. Since you left Mrs. [D. P.] 
Lowe joined our Society [the Ladies’ Enterprise Association] and I 
wish she had stayed out, for there has been a perfect turmoil ever 
since. Last Thursday Fannie and myself and some half a dozen 
others came very near saying that we would withdraw our names, 
and I will yet if she dont cool down. 

I forgot to tell you my boarders are all married men and the Col 
has dined with us once, and taken tea twice. On Sunday we went 
for a ride in the country, the Col Adjt and Lieuts; Cadie, & Decie, 
Mrs. [J. F.] Broadhead & self. it was a beautiful day, the first of 
May. I shall not forget it very soon; one reason we enjoyed our- 
selves very much, and another that I feel as tho’ I had been pounded. 
Now I hope you will not get jealous, still you may hear something 
that would not be pleasant; I hope not I have not been out with 
any of them alone, and shall guard against suspicion. But it seems 
to me, if they would say anything about Mr Gardner, just coming 
to the house, there will be something said now. I think there is 
some jealosy already existing, and I cant tell why. The Adjt is a 


36. James E. Greer of Topeka began his military service August 19, 1862, as a private 
in Company H, Eleventh Kansas cavalry. On the same date he was promoted to the 
grade of sergeant, and on January 31, 1863, was made sergeant-major of the regiment. 
On November 2 he was commissioned as regimental adjutant, and on August 20, 1864, 
= ee to captain of Company I. He was mustered out with the company September 

Ira I. Taber of Holton was mustered in as a private in Company B on August 16, 1862, 
was promoted to first sergeant on August 30, to second lieutenant on June 19, 1863, and 
to first lieutenant December 8. He was made regimental adjutant October 12, 1864, and 
was mustered out August 19, 1865. 

John B. Parrott of Holton also was mustered in as a private in Company B on August 
16, 1862, promoted to sergeant on August 30, to first sergeant January 19, 1863, to second 
lieutenant December 9, to first lieutenant December 15, 1864, and was mustered out with 
the company on August 31, 1865. 

James S. Cline of Tecumseh was chaplain of the regiment, serving from October 11, 
1862, to July 7, 1865. 

Richard M. Ainsworth of Kansas City, Mo., was assistant surgeon of the regiment 
from September 20, 1862, to June 23, 1863. On that date he was promoted to surgeon, 
= omved until July 21, 1865.—Adjutant General’s Report, pp. 382, 385, 388, 405, 
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very nice young man, aristocratic and a man of education & refine- 
ment. He is about Decie’s age, and they seem to like each other 
| very well, but he is a man of to good a principle to be more than eS 
courteous. 
) We have gone to two parties, all of us together; I expect through 
Mrs Blodget and myself you will get the news. Jim Snoddy sent 
your paper to Little Rock. 
Three weeks ago yesterday, I went down to John Garrets to look 
at the Melodion. Mrs Capt Broadhead went with me, as she had 
: just come from the East, I thot she would be a judge of an instru- 
ment. she thot I could not [get] a new one for $75 and then the 
) expence would be considerable getting it here. So I concluded to 
| take it at $50, and was offered the same for it, in three days after I 
got it, and every body thinks I got a bargain, and Katie is perfectly 
delighted, practices frequently. . . . 
Well our Meeting house is nearly finished, with a belfry. We, the 





' Ladies got up an Oyster supper, the tickets were $1 each. Then 
we had a ring cake, with a $2 ring in it, and sold enough pieces, at 

25 cts a piece, to amount to $8. 

t Edna Lowe painted a picture, which brought $13 clear of ex- 

' pences, that was her donation. Then we finished off with a dance, 


at 75 cts a ticket, and it all amounted to $125 clear of expence. 
Then once since there has been another party, and cleared $50 
more. 

It is reported arround the country that there is to be dancing in 
the Meeting house. Mr Marr [Rev. J. R. Marr] told Fanny yester- 
day, thought it would be better if we knew it. Now the intention 
is to have an article written, and sign our names to it.*7 The long 
talked of exibition is to come off about the first of June. The 
Officers are to take a part. Since we have got some to help, that 
understand how such things should be done, we expect to have 
something of ashow. . . . Will say good buy, 0 

Your loving Wife A 


ee wawe as | Vw °° 


Se sO 


87. In 1863 the United Brethren congregation at Mound City began construction of a 
church. Lack of finances forced them to discontinue the work when only the frame was 
completed, and they sold the building to the Ladies’ Enterprise Association. The ladies 
were able to raise enough money to finish it, and the building was thereafter used as a free 
church and schoolhouse, and also as a courthouse whenever the county seat was located 
at Mound City.—Andreas-Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 1108. 

_ In reply to the charge that dances were to be held in the meeting house, the Mound 

City Border Sentinel on June 3, 1864, published a communication signed by the president 
and the secretary of the association, Mrs. A. H. Baird and Miss C. A. Baird, announcing 
’ that the Free Meeting house was to be what its name implied: free not only to all Christian 
‘ denominations, but to all “spiritualists, infidels, atheists, or any other of the numerous 
‘ists’ or ‘isms!’ . . .” and that it would be open “for all public meetings and for all 

innocent amusements.” 
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LittLeE Rock, ARK. 
May 8TH 1864 
My Dear LitrLe Wire 

I hope that numerous letters are on the way here for me and that 
I shall ultimately get them,. but as yet I have heard nothing from 
home or any where else. ‘ 

The Kansas troops that were here—came back with Genl Steele— 
crossed the river yesterday and will return to Ft. Smith by that 
route, the road on this side being considered too dangerous since 
Steele’s defeat. The expedition of Steele’s south was,—according to 
the statement of all the Kansas men except Capt. Miserez **—a most 
outrageous affair, a truly McClellan manouvre. About eight 
hundred wagons with harness, and all camp and garrison equipage, 
Medical stores, officers clothing & regimental and company papers 
were burned, and lots of wounded left on the ground without an 
effort to bring them away. What fighting they did do was done 
without Steele’s orders. There is sufficient ground for suspecting 
that he did’nt care much if the Kansas troops were annihilated if it 
would not endanger his personal safety. 

He had retained his rooms here, evidently not expecting to take 
and occupy that country and his greatest desire seems to have been 
to get back here safe to his comfortable quarters and plenty of wine. 
The troops were coming in for three days themselves and animals 
almost starved out, many of the men without shoes, some with 
blankets but not a tent to a regiment. The Kansas regiments in 
that “Bull run” expedition have about as much love for Steele now 
as the 5th Kansas had in 62 at Helena. It is quite bad enough to 
know that this war has corrupted the morals of nearly all our 
officers but when cowardice or treachery is added the disgust be- 
comes sickening. The prominent officers here have not obtained 
such an unenviable reputation as Blunt and his ambitious imitators, 
Anderson, Loring, Moonlight and others, but they are very much 
given to boasting of their numerous conquests, and I believe that 
no decent man can believe that they have done a half of what they 
boast of without feeling ashamed that his mother was a woman. 
Yet it is a general weakness of both man and woman, as my experi- 
ence has taught me, to give ear to that side, and if a lady is on speak- 
ing acquaintance merely with an officer of notorious character it is 
sufficient cause for scandal, but if she has the hardihood to ride out 
with him her character is compromised surer. 


88. Peter J. Miserez of Mound City was mustered September 30, 1862, as first lieu- 
tenant of Company K, Twelfth Kansas infantry, was promoted to captain of the company 
on May 26, 1864, and was mustered out with the regiment on June 30, 1865.—Adjutant 
General’s Report, p. 442. 
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We have not had much to do since we have been here, but will 
begin tomorrow on what promises to be a heavy job from this time 
out as long as we may stay here. I hope I shall feel more contented 
when we have full business on hand. 

So far it has been hard to reconcile staying away from you for the 
matter of pay, but necessity seems to compel it that we may have 
the means to properly educate our girls. Twenty five dollars per 
month has been added to my salary since the first of April, and my 
expenses for board and washing will be from twelve to fifteen dol- 
lars per month. We have now a pretty large bachelor’s hall 
out-fit. 

When we came here the army had already left on the late expedi- 
tion, and we found the place very quiet indeed but now the streets 
are full of soldiers, numerous brass bands play at stated periods, 
with an occasional serenade—which is much the best because then 
all else is quiet—and a surfeit of drums, fifes and bugles, sounding 
the various calls for their respective regiments and companies. . 

From your devoted Hd. 


[June 1864] 
[My Dear HusBanp] 

Yesterday Moonlight received a dispatch ordering him 
imeadiatly to Aubry, Jonstson County Mo About five hundred 
rebles were there, had taken a train. There had been one Co of the 
llth Kansas at Potosi, and the one here, all left for the line [of] 
Jonston Co Kan except 14 here to guard camp, and some sick. They 
left tents, and everything just as it was, expect to be back in ten 
days, but I should not be surprised if they do not come back at all. 

The Malitia were all ordered out last night I wish you could 
have seen them, they looked more like secesh than anything else. 

Adgt says they would be of no use, they dont think of obeying 
orders. It was thot yesterday that the Malitia would be turned over 
to the Adgts care. He says he wish they would, he would see if 
they did not obey orders. 

You will see by the paper that we got up a soldiers dinner, and 
it was as satisfactory as all other public dinners have been hereto- 
fore. Nothing for the second table! But still they are going to try 
it again on the forth.®® 


89. “THe Banouet.—Last Friday was a gala day for our citizens. The military sta- 
tioned at this place were the recipients of a munificent banquet, of which they are well wor- 
thy. The proceedings commenced by the military forming in procession at Headquarters, and 
marching in their usual splendid order, preceded by the Eleventh Kansas Band, to the 
scene of the pleasant ceremonies. Lieut. Taber, assisted by Lieut. Parrott, performed the 
duties of Marshal in admirable style. When the military arrived upon the ground, a 
happy crowd of citizens had gathered to receive the boys. The exercises were opened by a 
prayer by Chaplain Kline. Hon. D. P. Lowe tendered to the military, in a well made 
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I was one of the committee of arangements and was so tired | 
could not eat any dinner. 

Judge Lowe, and Col Moonlight made a speech, and the Regi- 
mental band was here for the occasion. The Col and first Lieut are 
good singers. Lieut has been instructing the people here in singing 
for the last three weeks preparatory to the dinner. But there were 
few sang. The Ladies were Mrs Blodget, Mrs Rowson and Car- 
penter—Snoddy Dennison Moonlight Taber, two Sargents, Is- 
belle and Barns,‘ and two of the Band, constituted the Choir. In 
the evening there was a party, and seven of the band played. 

Your Affectionate Wife 


Mounp Ciry, JUNE 23rp, 1864 
My Dear HusBanpD 
. . The Col. [Moonlight] returned on Tuesday and the Com- 
peny Wednesday noon, after being over the Shy hill *! after the 
rebels, but did not find any. 

Instead of our loosing a train, it was only one Wagon, the Col says 
he knows there are plenty of rebels around in those parts, and were 
told so by a family living near where they were. Col Brown or- 
dered the Kansas troops back to Kansas. Moonlight had orders to 
go in there from Gen McKane [McKean]. I think Moonlight took 
eight companies with him, sent a dispatch to Col Hoyt, to meet him 
at Pleasant Hill with part of his command and some Colorado com- 
mander with his men, to surround the place where it was reported 
the rebels were. But for some reason, Gen Brown ordered them 
back. Moonlight says Brown had a fight with them, and got 
whipped, and was afraid Mo[o]nlight would do a good thing, or 
rather looked as if he would be jealous, if they accomplished any 
thing.*? 


address, the banquet prepared by our citizens; to which Col. Moonlight replied in a hand- 
some speech. After music by the Band, and songs by the Glee Club, the feast was served 
up. Everybody seemed to enjoy themselves, and every one went away satisfied.”—Border 
Sentinel, Mound City, June 17, 1864 

40. Isaac H. Isbell of Wahaumes. the sergeant-major, and James H. Barnes of Man- 
hattan, the saddler sergeant, both of the regimental noncommissioned staff.—Adjutant 
General’s Report, p. 382. 

41. Probably Sni hill, Jackson county, Misouri, in the area drained by Sniabar creek. 

42. Brig. Gen. Thomas J. McKean was in command of the District of Southern Kansas 
from June 25 to September 1, 1864.—Dyer, op. cit., p. 578. 

George H. Hoyt of Boston, Mass., was ‘mustered November 11, 1861, as second lieu- 
tenant of Company K, Seventh Kansas cavalry, was promoted to captain May 27, 1862, 
and resigned because of disability on the following September 3. He re-entered the 
service October 17, 1863, as lieutenant colonel of the Fifteenth Kansas cavalry, was made 
brevet brigadier general on March 13, 1865, and resigned his commission July 19.— 
Adjutant General’s Report, pp. 6, 252, 500. 

Brig. Gen. E. B. Brown commanded the District of Central Missouri from June 9, 
1863, to July 24, 1864.—Dyer op. cit., p. 548. 

The Leavenworth Daily Conservative, June 21, 1864, printed a report of a fight on 
June 19 between a large body of bushwhackers led by Quantrill and a detachment of the 
Second Colorado cavalry under Col. J. H. Ford. The action occurred in the Sni Hills. 
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We all rejoiced when the Com returned for we all felt afraid 
when they were gone. The Malitia I dont think would be any pro- 
tection if the rebels should come. the night before the com came 
back, the Picket went to sleep, some one went out there took their 
Guns and one horse without disturbing them. . . . 

Your Affectionate Wife 
Orlando Morse and Prue Swin[g]ley, and Lieut [Capt. William H.] 
Boyd and Hellen [Swingley] were married last evening 


Mounp Ciry Jury 28TH [1864] 
My Dear HusBanp 
Day before yesterday, Gen McKane ordered the com- 
panies from Potosi and here to Paola, and we have had to depend 
on malitia for guard. 

This morning there is a report that the troops are coming back. 
They went up as there was a report of another raid into Kansas, that 
the rebles were in force on the Big Blue, and left the Line unpro- 
tected from here to Paola. 

There is a report that Jennison is going to have command of 
Southern Kansas. I have been over town this morning, and heard 
several say that they would about as soon the bushwhackers would 
come at once, as for them to come. I saw quite a number swinging 
their hats, at the news of the company coming back, and others that 
they had already swung theirs, at least they saidso. . . .* 

[August 1.] This morning the Adgt took his farewell leave of us. 
The Com[pany] did not return as expected, are to remain at Paola. 

There was a report yesterday that three hundred bushwhackers 
were at Barnesvill, but found out it was a false report. There were 
about a dozen of the Malitia over in town last night. the men posi- 
tively refuse to leave their farms and crops in the field unprotected. 
A company of the fifteenth staid in town last night on their way to 
Potosi. . . . From Your ever loving Wife 

A. M. Trego 


Early the following morning the Eldridge House at Wyandotte was set on fire by two men 
believed to be acting with the guerrillas, and soon afterward an attack was made on the 
outer pickets at Kansas City. 

43. Charles R. Jennison, then colonel commanding the Fifteenth Kansas cavalry. 
assumed command of the First Sub-District of South Kansas, with headquarters at Mound 
City, on August 2, 1864. On July 28 he had arrived in town, “looking hale and hearty 
+ + «On a reconnoitering expedition—trying to discover where his old enemies, the 
Border-Ruffians, do congregate ‘mostly,’ and there he proposes to station the Fifteenth. He 
goes to Fort Scott to-day [July 29]; thence to Humboldt; and wherever danger is thickest, 
along the southern or eastern line of Kansas, there he intends to establish his headquarters. 
Success attend the ‘Little Jayhawker!’ ”"—Border Sentinel, July 29 and August 5, 1864. 
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Deport QuaRTER-MASTER'S OFFICE, 
LitTLe Rock, ARK. 
Auc 7TH Sunpay 1864 
My Dear WIFE 
Nothing has occurred since I wrote you last. We have 
heard from Pine Bluff since. The Post Qr. Master was up yesterday 
and says that Genl Price is close upon them, with probably twelve 
thousand men. The pickets of the two armies are almost constantly 
in sight of each other. Our forces there are not strong enough to 
leave their fortifications to attack Price and the rebs. seem to be 
afraid to make another attack upon the place, no doubt remember- 
ing full well their great failure and disappointment last October. 
Our cavalry has been very active for some days, but those at Mem- 
phis, whose business it is to keep this army supplied with forage, are 
very negligent of their duty, and it is fear[ed] just now that much 
trouble will be felt in consequence, and not unlikely that a great 
amount of stock will perish. 

The river is very low and no communication can be had by land 
without sending a large force, which dont seem to be required now, 
that is, there dont seem to be anything that will justify the sending 
out of a large force in that direction. The 5th Kansas is waiting to 
be paid, the Paymaster went down on boat last evening and Qr. 
Master [Edwin D.] Hillyer thinks they will be ready to start home 
by the last of this week. I hope they will for they are very anxious 
to be on the way. Capt. [Orlin C.] Morse thinks he will get off 
with them. Clayton was desirous of keeping him there on duty as 
Provost Marshal. ; 

I see by the papers that there is much trouble in Northern Mo. 
with “bushwhackers” and that trouble was apprehended on the bor- 
ders of Southern Kansas. You did not mention the subject so I 
conclude you feel safe as usual at Mound City, which is not saying 
very much either. 

Now good night 

As ever, your affectionate Husband. 


LittLe Rock, ARK. 
Sunpay P. M. Auc 28TH 1864 


My Dear LitrLe WIFE 

, One day last week, a portion of Shelby’s returning force, 
took possession for a few hours, of a station on the R. R. burnt a 
lot of hay and tried to damage the track but did not effect much as 
they had no effective tools to work with so the damage they did do 
was soon repaired. The troops under Steele’s command are doing 
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nothing but lay in camp letting their horses starve while rebels are 
burning hay which they need here so much and in the very place 
where our cavalry, or a portion of it, should be encamped, because 
there the horses could have an abundance of grass while the 
presence of troops there would protect the hay-makers. Here the 
horses get almost nothing, the men being idle, spend their wages for 
liquor, get drunk, raise a row and get into the guard house. I have 
heard no reasons assigned for such mismanagement except that the 
officers of the different regiments prefer remaining in the city 
and Steele dont like to incur their displeasure by ordering them 
away. 

Our mess arrangement is about to be broken up and each of the 
party will have to hunt up boarding for themselves. Charley 
Haskell expects to move his family into the house we are now oc- 
cupying. Blodgett and I have begun in time, have succeeded in 
finding a place and expect to move to it to-morrow. Dont know yet 
what kind of a place it will prove to be, but think it will be a com- 
fortable place. They will have no boarders but ourselves. 
I hope we may find it pleasanter there than we have had it for six 
weeks past. It done very well for awhile but we got to[o] thick 
to thrive well and having nobody to look after sleeping arrange- 
ments the b-d b-gs began to intrude and have finally taken posses- 
sion of our bunks and can drive us out whenever they please. It is 
astonishing how quickly they over powered us after they first got 
a start. It is scarcely two weeks since we first knew that there was 
one in the house and then I could find none about my bed. One 
week after it was over run with them. I dont think they could have 
wasted time to perform marriage ceremonies or they could not have 
multiplied so rapidly. It shows that men cant keep house—right— 
though they may manage very well in the eating line, and to be 
civilized they must be taken care of by the women. 

I understand that you are favored with the company of Jennieon 
again. Of course you will feel quite safe while he is there with 
much love I am as ever 


your devoted H—d 


Litre Rock, ARK. 
SUNDAY EVENING Ocr. 30TH 15864 


My DEAR LITTLE WIFE 

The St. Louis papers of the 24th give accounts of Price’s 
march to the Kansas border near West Port and of a battle on the 
23d in which he (Price) was routed and was retreating towards 
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Fort Scott. We expect to hear, by next mail, that the border coun- 
ties have been desolated by his troops. . . . 

I am in a perfect fever of excitement to know the facts and if the 
next mail brings intelligence of an invasion of Kansas I shall start 
at once, unless I get other intelligence which can satisfy me that you 
are all safe. I dont hope for anything for Mound City if any por- 
tion of Price’s army has been able to enter it. . . .** Hoping to 
hear something decisive by next mail I will bid you a most affection- 
ate good night— 

From your devoted H— 


44. A Confederate army under Gen. Sterling Price began a march, in the latter part 
of September, from Arkansas through Missouri and into Kansas. The Union troops were 
few in number and widely scattered, and it seemed at first that Price would accomplish 
his objectives with little opposition. However, the defenders were rallied, the Kansas 
militia was called out, and after a number of holding actions and skirmishes during the 
first three weeks of October Price’s troops were defeated at the Battle of the Big Blue on 
October 22. Next day the Battle of Westport resulted in the “precipitous retreat” of the 
rebels, and on October 24 they crossed the line into Kansas and camped that night at 
Trading Post, Linn county. They were closely pressed by the Union forces, and on the 
25th the Battle of Mine Creek was fought near Mound City. Price’s army was routed and 
driven back into Arkansas. This was the notorious “Price’s Raid,” which resulted in 
Kansas claims totaling several hundred thousand dollars for damages inflicted by the Con- 
federates and for services rendered in the Union cause. 














. Bypaths of Kansas History 


AN Earty Court SCENE IN BROwN CouNTY 


: From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, October 11, 1860. ¢ 
u A rich scene transpired in court, in our neighboring county of Brown, a 
r short time since, the like of which cannot be found in the Reports. 
. One Clark was undergoing a trial upon the charge of resisting the officers 
of the law in the performance of their duty. The lawyer for the prosecution 
- was in the midst of his speech, and was very severe upon the prisoner. He at 
length made some assertion, when the prisoner exclaimed: “You're a d—d 
liar.” The prosecutor immediately stopped speaking, and made a lunge at the 
prisoner. The latter sprang out at the door, and streaked it around the court 
ms house, the prosecutor in pursuit. So they had it round and round, the distance 
~ between them remaining about ten feet, and neither one appearing to gain. 
he The spectators stood watching the result with breathless interest, no one say- 
~ ing a word, with the exception of a Methodist preacher, who could hold in no 
at longer, but yelled to the pursuer: “Hit him in the ribs! Hit him in the ribs!” 
“ But the prosecutor, not having the requisite length of arm for that business, 
— did not hit him in the ribs, and was finally forced to give up the fruitless 


chase. We believe that was the last of the trial! 





—_—@——___. 


WHEN THE RE icious Story REACHED CALDWELL 
From the Caldwell Commercial, August 24, 1882. 


Civilization is advancing in the west, particularly in that portion of it 
covered by the town of Caldwell. And for why? Because the Winchester 
and self-cocker have given place to nature’s arms, good “bunches of fives,” and 
perhaps a stick. Two ructions of that kind occurred last week, one on Thurs- 
day and the other on Saturday. Uncle Bill Corzine says the first row arose 
from the circumstance of one of our well known citizens having attended 
church or prayer meeting (we have such things in Caldwell) the night previ- 
ous, where he learned for the first time that the Jews had killed the Gentile 
Savior somthing over eighteen hundred years ago. It incensed him to such 
an extent that the next morning he pitched on the first Jew he met. Bat. Carr 
and Henry Brown [city marshals], both of whom appear always to be in the 
way when any fun is going on, stepped up just in time to stop the citizen in 
his mad endeavor to avenge the wrongs of eighteen centuries standing, and 
quietly conducted him before his honor Judge Kelly. Uncle Bill says that his 
honor, putting on all his magisterial dignity, asked the prisoner in his most 
impressive tones: “What have you to do with Christ, anyhow?” Being un- 
able to answer the conundrum his honor told him to contribute to the de- 
pleted city treasury the amount of five dollars, with an extra “In God we 
trust,” to maintain the dignity of the court. The next imitation of a Demo- 
cratic ward meeting, was brought about by a difference arising from a finan- 
cial settlement. Both parties got the worst of the row, physically and fi- 
nancially. But while they may feel sore and somewhat distressed, we must 
congratulate them upon being pioneers in the new order of things that makes 
the six shooter in this community of no more account than a toy pistol. 


26—807 (401) 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Kirke Mechem, writer of the new series, “Kansas History Through 
the Years,” in The Kansas Teacher, Topeka, was introduced to read- 
ers by a biographical sketch in the September, 1950, issue. His 
first article which reviewed the history and work of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, also appeared in the September number. 
Other articles in the series during the past school year included: 
“When the Flag Was First Flown in Kansas,” October; “Skeletons 
in the State House Closet,” November; “Jotham Meeker: Indian 
Missionary, Teacher and First Printer in Kansas,” December; “The 
Bullfight at Dodge City,” January, 1951; “A Million Fake Heir- 
looms,” the story of the Ulster County Gazette which contained the 
news of George Washington’s death, February; “The ‘Messiah Fes- 
tival’ at Lindsborg,” March, and “The Grim Chieftain [James H. 
Lane],” May. 


The history of the Centenary Methodist church, North Lawrence, 
appeared in the Lawrence Journal-World, May 28, 1951, in con- 
nection with the church’s 85th anniversary. The Journal-World, 
August 9, published a brief history of the Hotel Eldridge in Law- 
rence. The Eldridge, built in 1855, was destroyed twice in border 
raids. 


A sketch of the Kimbrough family which settled near Fact in 
Clay county in 1882 was printed in the Clay Center Dispatch, June 
9, 1951. Included in the article were the reminiscences of Cass 
Kimbrough who operated the store at Fact for 53 years. 


The experiences of Henry C. Prince, Marblehead, Mass., in the 
Dighton area, where he arrived in 1887, are related in his letter 
published in the Dighton Herald, June 20, 1951. Nolen Yates’ story 
of how Dighton was named appeared in the Herald, July 25. 


A series of biographical sketches taken from the History of Wy- 
andotte County, Kansas, by Perl W. Morgan, has appeared in the 
News Press, Bonner Springs, in recent months. Included were: 
Oscar Hyoort, June 21, 1951; L. G. Frisbie, July 5; William Starr 
Twist, July 12, and George A. Perkins, July 19. 


Excerpts from the diary of Mrs. A. G. Cron, describing a wagon 
trip from Dakota territory to Kansas in 1881, were printed in The 
Butler County News, El Dorado, June 21, 1951. The Butler Free- 
Lance, El Dorado, July 5, published a history of Prospect school, 
Butler county, which was organized in 1872. 
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The early railroad history of Kansas and particularly of the Rus- 
sell area as told by O. P. Byers was published in the Russell Record, 
June 25, 1951. 


Among short historical articles which have appeared in recent 
issues of the Courtland Journal were the history of White Rock by 
Grant Lovewell, June 28, 1951, and historical sketches of Court- 
land, July 5, 26 and August 2. 


An article entitled “Frankfort’s Early Day Merchants,” was re- 
printed in the Frankfort Index, June 28, July 5, 1951, from the Na- 
tional Headlight, Frankfort, March 5, 1880. 


A two-page article entitled “Council Grove, Kansas—Chosen as 
the Most Historical Town on the Old Santa Fe Trail,” with pictures, 
appeared in the Railroad Digest, Ottawa, June, 1951. 


Coats was featured July 3, 1951, and Iuka on August 30 in the 
series of two-page articles by Rowland R. Peters on communities 
in the Pratt area, printed by the Pratt Daily Tribune. On Septem- 
ber 24, the Tribune published a 44-page friendship edition as a part 
of the “friendship week” activities in Pratt. Included in the edition 
were features on Pratt municipal and private organizations and in- 
stitutions. 


On July 5, 1951, the Louisburg Herald, in celebration of its 75th 
anniversary, printed a short historical sketch of Louisburg. 


A three-column history of the Almena Congregational church 
was published in the Almena Plaindealer, July 5, 1951. The church 
was organized in 1886 and the Rev. Holly H. Avery was the first 
pastor. 


The fourth in a series of historical and progress editions was pub- 
lished by the Phillips County Review, Phillipsburg, July 5, 1951. 
Featured were Phillipsburg schools, early Kirwin history, Phillips 
county officials and a biographical sketch of Mrs. Sarah Bentley, 
one of the county’s pioneers, now 102 years of age. 


A history of the Maydale Catholic church and school was pub- 
lished in the Eastern Kansas Register, Kansas City, July 13, 1951. 
The first Catholics arrived in the area late in 1869 and services were 
at first held at irregular intervals in the homes. The first church 
was erected in 1875. 


Among articles of historical interest to Kansans published recently 
in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star were: “Terror in Flash Flood a High- 
light of Recollections by Custer’s Widow,” excerpts from Elizabeth 
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B. Custer’s Tenting on the Plains and a review of her life in Kansas, 
by Everett Rich, July 16, 1951, and “Climate and Circumstance 
Toughened People of Kansas in Pioneer Mold,” by Dr. George N. 
Mendenhall, July 17. Articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times in- 
cluded: “Dr. [Harry R.] Wahl Links K. U. Medical Center to Its 
Beginnings on Seminary Hill,” by Conwell Carlson, July 6; “K. U. 
Museum Memorializes Collector's Ardor of Prof. Lewis Lindsay 
Dyche,” by Albert H. Hindman, July 25; “Settlers Moved Into the 
Last Great Pioneer Country [in Oklahoma] 50 Years Ago Today,” 
by W. W. Baker, August 6; “Alfred Miller’s Pictures and Words 
Provide a Tour of the West That Was,” a review of Marvin C. Ross’ 
The West of Alfred Jacob Miller, by Warren H. Griffith, August 13; 
“Finding of Tombstone Epitaph’s Lost Files Adds to Luster of 
Wyatt Earp,” by Dean Prichard, August 27, and “History and 
Scenery Are Mingled in the Far Northeast Corner of Kansas,” by 
E. B. Dykes Beachy, September 15. 


Reminiscences written in 1901 by J. R. Marsh, early settler of 
Chautauqua county, concerning early county history were printed 
in the Cedar Vale Messenger, July 19, 1951. 


Notes on the history of Lebanon appeared in the Smith County 
Pioneer, Smith Center, July 19, 1951, in recognition of the town’s 
64th anniversary. 


Short historical sketches printed recently in the Atchison Daily 
Globe included the story of a roadhouse on the old Oregon trail 
which still stands, July 23, 1951; and an article published July 30 
on the history of the Missouri Pacific railroad for which ground 
breaking ceremonies were held in July, 1851. Passenger service 
was initiated in December, 1852, said to be the first west of the 
Mississippi. 

The first log cabin near present Marysville was the subject of a 
brief article in the Marysville Advocate, July 26, 1951. The cabin 
was erected in 1851 by F. J. Marshall, for whom the county was 
named. A marker has been placed on the site by the Marysville 
Rotary club. 


A brief historical article entitled “Leavenworth Pioneer City,” 
appeared in the July, 1951, issue of To the Stars, Topeka, and was 
reprinted in the Leavenworth Times, July 18. 


A description and the history of the old Jewett ranch in Sedg- 
wick county appeared in the Cheney Sentinel, August 2, 1951. The 
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ranch was started in 1884 when Henry C. Jewett, Buffalo, N. Y., 
bought 5,160 acres of land and built extensive improvements on it. 
Jewett sold the ranch in 1897 and soon thereafter it was broken up. 
The house, originally used by the ranch managers, is now being 
torn down. Short histories of Marshall, early Sedgwick county 
town, and Cheney, with a biographical sketch of Benjamin P. 
Cheney, for whom the town was named, were printed in the Sen- 
tinel, August 16, 1951. Marshall, established in the 1870's, moved 
to Cheney in 1883 when the railroad reached that place. 


Early days in Graham county were briefly discussed by Mrs. Min- 
nie Vesper in an article in the Hill City Times, August 2, 1951. 
Mrs. Vesper came to Graham county in 1887. 


A 112-page, eight-section, “pride in progress” edition was pub- 
lished by the Great Bend Tribune, August 10, 1951. Printed in cele- 
bration of the Tribune’s 75th anniversary, the edition contains his- 
tories of the paper and of many phases of Great Bend and Barton 
county life. The Tribune first appeared as The Inland Tribune, 
edited and published by Chan P. Townsley, in 1876. 


The Ebenezer Methodist church, near Clay Center, recently ob- 
served its 75th anniversary, and a brief history of the church ap- 
peared in the Clay Center Times, August 16,1951. It was organized 
in 1876 by the Rev. John Ehrsam and the Rev. Jacob Tanner. 


A pioneer edition of The Modern Light, Columbus, devoted to 
events in the history of Columbus and Cherokee county, was pub- 
lished August 16, 1951. A column of historical notes, “Do You Re- 
member,” has continued to appear regularly in the Light. 


“The Story of General Jim” is the title of a four-column article by 
Wayne O'Connell, on the military activities of Maj. Gen. James G. 
Blunt in southeastern Kansas during the Civil War, which appeared 
in the Baxter Springs Citizen, August 20, 1951, and the Chetopa 
Advance, September 6. 


Emil Abrahamson’s story of the early days at Garfield as told to 
Lois J. Black, appeared in The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, August 30, 
1951. Abrahamson came to Pawnee county from Illinois in 1879 
when he was one year old. 


A column-length letter by Judge John S. Dawson recalling some 
of his experiences as a school teacher in and near Fremont, now 
Morland, in the early 1890’s was printed in the Morland Monitor, 
August 30, 1951. 
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A brief biographical sketch of William A. Phillips, founder of 
Salina, and some of the early history of Salina are included in an 
article by Barbara Jean Orendorff and Marilyn Lou Peters, Kansas 
Wesleyan University students, in the Salina Advertiser-Sun, August 
30, 1951. Phillips and other members of the town company began 
a survey of the townsite early in 1858. 


Several publications have made pictorial records of the July, 1951, 
Kansas and Missouri flood. Among these are: Southwestern Tele- 
phone News, St. Louis, August, 1951; a 24-page publication by the 
Topeka Daily Capital; a 48-page pamphlet of pictures of the flood in 
Manhattan by the Manhattan Tribune-News; “Picture Story of the 
Flood Waters in Marion and Vicinity, July, 1951,” 20 pages, by the 
Marion Record-Review, and “The 1951 Flood in Greater Kansas 
City, a Picture Review,” privately published. 


he founding of Manhattan was briefly discussed in the Manhat- 
tan Tribune-News, September 2, 1951. Juniata, established in 1853 
or before, was the first town near the present site of Manhattan, fol- 
lowed by Poliska, Canton and Boston in 1854 and 1855. Plans are 
being made by the Manhattan Chamber of Commerce and the Riley 
County Historical Association for the centennial celebration. 


A page-length article on Stockton by Helen Francis, was pub- 
lished in the Hays Daily News, September 9, 1951. The first set- 
tlers arrived at the Stockton townsite in the early 1870’s and the 
town was incorporated in 1879. 

The story of the journey through Kansas of Grand Duke Alexis 
of Russia in 1872, and of his buffalo hunt in central Kansas, was 
published in the Lyons Daily News, September 17, 1951. 


Articles in the September, 1951, number of the Bulletin of the 
Shawnee County Historical Society included: T. M. Lillard’s de- 
scription in verse of Topeka as it was 40 years ago; another install- 
ment of “Old Shawnee County Families”; part 5 of Russell K. Hick- 
man’s “The First Congregational Church of Topeka”; the conclu- 
sion of John Daniel Bright’s “The Generous Ichabod [Washburn]”; 
“In the Tradition,” a memorial to the late Paul B. Sweet, by T. M. 
Lillard; “They Came to Kansas,” the story of two German emigrants 
who settled near Meriden in the 1850's; a continuation of George 
A. Root’s “Chronology of Shawnee County,” and several short ar- 
ticles. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Fred D. Warren, former editor of the Appeal to Reason, Girard, 
was the speaker at a meeting of the Crawford County Historical 
Society in Girard, June 11, 1951. A quiz program and singing were 
other features. Ralph Shideler is president of the society. 


On June 24, 1951, members of the National Railway Historical 
Society, Kansas City, visited the museum and other points of his- 
torical interest in Fort Scott, and listened to a talk by Ralph Richards 
on Fort Scott history. 


Moses Grinter, first permanent white settler in Wyandotte county, 
was the subject of talks by Clint Hammer and Judge William H. 
McCamish at a dinner meeting, July 2, 1951, of the Wyandotte 
County Historical Society in the Grinter home, built in 1857. 


Frank “Chief” Haucke of Council Grove was the speaker at the 
1951 annual Fourth of July dinner of the Lyon County Historical 
Society in Emporia. Mr. Haucke spoke on the Santa Fe trail and 
the historical importance of Council Grove. At the annual business 
meeting, September 17, Orville Watson Mosher II, was elected presi- 
dent of the society. Other officers elected were: Catherine H. 
Jones, first vice-president; Albert Thomas, second vice-president; 
Mrs. C. A. Moore, secretary; Warren Morris, treasurer, and Mabel 
H. Edwards and Charles Caldwell, new historians; Mrs. F. L. Gilson 
and Lucina Jones were re-elected historians. 


Mrs. H. C. Campbell was elected president of the Pawnee County 
Historical Society at a meeting in the courthouse, Larned, July 6, 
1951. A. H. Lupfer, president of the society since its organization 
in 1923, was named president emeritus. Other officers elected in- 
cluded: Charles Peterson, first vice-president; Mrs. Alice McNamara, 
second vice-president; Mrs. C. E. Grove, secretary; Mrs. Leslie E. 
Wallace, treasurer; Mrs. R. V. Phinney, custodian, and Mrs. A. N. 
Wedge and H. C. (Hal) Evans, directors. Re-elected to the board 
of directors were: Mrs. George W. Bindley, John Sweeny, Harry 
Hunsley and H. L. Reed. 


A meeting of the Douglass Historical Society was held August 9, 
1951, at the completion of the first year of the society’s existence. 
All officers were retained for another year. They are: Mrs. Elmer 
Sherar, president; J. M. Guyot, vice-president; Mrs. Inez Graves, 
secretary; Mrs. Daisy Lamb, historian, and Mrs. Viola Dennett, 
reporter. 
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Ten antique steam engines, models 1890 to 1932, were the featured 
attractions at an exhibition presented by the Antique Engine and 
Threshers Association in Wichita, August 9-12, 1951. 


About 200 persons attended the meeting of the Labette County 
Old Settlers’ Association on September 3, 1951, in Oswego. The pro- 
gram included musical entertainment and short talks by persons 
who recalled early county history. All officers of the association 
were re-elected. They are: Herman Hurst, president; Elmer S. 
Nance, vice-president, and Bess Francisco, secretary and treasurer. 


George Miller, Cottonwood Falls, was elected president of the 
Chase County Historical Society at the annual meeting September 
8, 1951. Other officers chosen were: Henry Rogler, Matfield Green, 
vice-president; George Dawson, Elmdale, treasurer, and Helen Aus- 
tin, Cottonwood Falls, secretary and chief historian. Appointed to 
the executive committee were: Ida Vinson, Clint Baldwin, Lizzie 
Worth, Howel Jones, Minnie Norton, T. R. Wells and Claude 
Hawkins. The society is now engaged in preparing the third vol- 
ume of Chase County Historical Sketches. 


Paul B. Winter was elected president of the Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion of Douglas county at the annual meeting in Lawrence, Septem- 
ber 15, 1951. Other officers are: Vanroy Miller, vice-president; 
I. F. Eberhart, secretary; Mrs. I. F. Eberhart, assistant secretary and 
necrologist; Mrs. Guy Bigsby, treasurer, and Mrs. R. E. Love, his- 
torian. The guest speaker at the gathering was the Rev. Dale E. 
Turner, pastor of the Plymouth Congregational church. 


Nyle H. Miller, assistant secretary of the State Historical Society, 
was the guest speaker at the Jackson county Old Settlers’ picnic in 
Holton, September 20, 1951. R. E. Singer was chosen president of 
the group for the coming year. Other officers are: A. E. Venneberg, 
vice-president; Mabel Epling, secretary, and John A. Pomeroy, treas- 
urer. The Rev. Travis Siever was the retiring president. 


Officers recently elected by the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical 
Society are: Mrs. James Glenn Bell, president; Mrs. Homer Bair, 
first vice-president; Mrs. David Huber, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Fred Carter, recording secretary; Mrs. John Blake, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Chas. Houlehan, treasurer; Mrs. Kenneth Carbaugh, 
historian, and Mrs. C. L. Curry, curator. 
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A 145-page narrative by Roderick Cameron dealing with the ar- 
rival in Kansas of the Cameron family and their pioneer life on the 
plains, was recently published under the title Pioneer Days in 
Kansas. The Camerons came to northwest Kansas in 1878 from 
Minnesota. 


The growth and the commercial and political development of the 
American colonies between 1664 and 1765 is the subject of Liberty 
and Property, by R. V. Coleman, a native Kansan, recently published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. This volume continues the story of 
early America begun in Coleman’s The First Frontier, published 
three years before. 


Travels in Search of the Elephant: the Wanderings of Alfred S. 
Waugh, Artist, in Louisiana, Missouri, and Santa Fe, in 1845-1846 
is the title of a 153-page volume edited and annotated by John 
Francis McDermott and published by the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety, St. Louis. All available portions of Waugh’s own account of 
his travels are published in this work. 











Errata and Addenda, Volume XIX 


Page 39, line 21, read May 12, 1894. 

Page 67, middle of the page: Memorial day, May 30, was declared a legal 
holiday by an act of the Kansas legislature of 1886. 

Page 190, line 26: John Beymer should read Charles Beymer. 

Page 251, eight lines from bottom of page: Will Sluster should read 
Will Shuster. 

Page 254, line 15: The date 1948 should read 1848. 
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Index To Volume XIX 


A 
Abbot, Lt. H. L. 376, 379 
— public library, ‘article on, _ 
Abilene Refiecter-Chronicle, article in, 

not 108 
Abraham, Maj. — — 26 
Abrahamson, Emil, article by, noted 405 
Adams, Maj. — — 270 
Adams, Franklin G., Topeka 43, 80 
Adams, Pres. John Q. 330 
Adams, Paul, Shawnee county 222 
Addis, Rev. Thomas J. 354 
Agrelius, Frank U. S., article by, noted, 107 
Agricultural Discontent in the Middle 

West, book, note on 320 
Aguinaldo, Emilio 314 
—see, also, “Fighting Aguinaldo’s In- 

surgents in the Philippines.” 

Ainsworth, Richard M., note on 392 
Aitchison, R. T., Wichita 80, 81, 83 
—donor 54 
Akin, R. W., Hewins, reminiscenses 

of, noted 315 
Alexander, John, article by, noted 219 
Alexander, T. P., note on 19 
Alexis, Grand Duke, Russia, articles 

on, noted 3 406 
Alford, Lt. Alfred C. 145 
Allen, Henry J. 104 
Allen, Liz 299 
Allen, Capt. William R., note on 293 
Alma Wabaunsee County News, quoted, 213 
Almena Congregational church, article 

on, noted 403 
Almena Plaindealer, article in, noted 403 
American Association of University 

Women, pamphlet on, noted 820 
American Legion, Kanopolis post 110 
American Water-Color Society, 29th 

annual exhibition, noted 243 
Anders, Leslie, University of Missouri, 

talk by, noted 319 
Anderson, — — 394 
Anderson, Carl 266 
Anderson, George L., University 

of Kansas 81, 83, 319 
Anderson, J. M., Emporia 38 
Anderson, Lars 254 
Anthony, Daniel R., I, Leavenworth 79 
—note on 296 
Anthony, Daniel R., III, 

Leavenworth 81, 83 
—donor 55 
Anthony, George T., Leavenworth 71 
Anthony Journal, microfilming of 55 
Antique Engine and Threshers Associa- 

tion, exhibition, note on 408 
Antoine, Ernest 197 
Antoine, Thebault 197 
Antoine, Mrs. Thebault 197 
“Appeal of the Independent 

Democrats i= 822, 323, 343 

344, 349 
Arkansas, population, 1850 356 
“Arkansas and the Blood of Kansas,” 
article by Granville D. Davis, noted, 218 
Arkansas City oaty Traveler, articles 
in, note 313 
ell, W, J. 233, 234 
= Gov. Ed, article on, noted 104 
Arnakis, G. Georgiades, University of 
Kansas City, talk by, noted 319 


Arnold cemetery, Caldwell, article 
on, noted 
Arthur, Pres. Chester A. 


Ashley, Rep. John, Ohio 

Assaria Lutheran church, pamphlet 
on, noted 

Atchison, David R. 325, 

Atchison, orphans’ home 

Atchison Daily Globe, articles 
in, noted 316, 

Atkinson, J. S. 126, 382, 

Atkinson, Mrs. J. S. 


337, 343, 


Augustana Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica: Pioneer Period, 1846-1860, 
book, note on 

Austin, Edwin A., Topeka 

Austin, Helen (Mrs. W. W.), 

Chase county 110, 318, 

Avery, Rev. Hollv H. 

Aves, W. F., Florence 175, 


Axelson, N. P. 

Artell Standard, articles in, 
Ayral, Mme. Ernestine 
—see, also, Mrs. Gustave Caze. 
Ayral, Francis 


noted 
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Bader, Ernest, Washburn University 

Bailey, Roy F., Salina 

Baillod, G. E. 

Baine, Capt. — — 

Bair, Mrs. Homer 110, 

Baird, Mrs. A. H., Mound City 

Baird, Miss C. A., Mound City 299, 

Bairds, Bill 

Baker, Floyd Perry, Topeka 79, 

Baker, Mrs. Grace Brant, St. Louis, Mo., 
donor 

Baker, Maurice F., article by, 

Baker, W. W., article by, 

Bakos, Jozef, artist 

Balcaen, Ivan 

Baldwin, Clint A., Chase county 110, 

Ballard, David E., Washington 

Banks, Lee, Kansas Wesleyan 
University 

Barclay, Evelyn 

Barclay, Terence 

Bardwell, Mrs. — — 

Barkley, Mrs. John L., Shawnee Mission 
Indian Historical Society 81, 

Barnes, Ebenezer 

Barnes, Frank 

Barnes, James H. 

Barnes, Mrs. Lela, treasurer of Historical 
Society 59, 62, 

Barnum’s American Museum, New York, 

Barr, Frank, Wichita 

Barr, Mrs. Herb, Leoti 


noted 
noted 


Barry, Louise, diary edited by 269- 
—note on 
Bartholomey, Paul, Kansas City, Mo. 
Bartholomey, Mrs. Paul, Kansas 

City, Mo 


Barton county, articles on, noted 

Barton [Jones-Plummer] trail, article on, 
noted 

Bastille day celebrations, in Cottonwood 
valley 19 

—near Florence, 1884, photograph of 
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Baugher, Charles A., Ellis........ 81, 83 
Baumann, Gustave, artist ........... 251 
Bavaria, Kansas Pacific railroad station, 208 
Baxter Springs, articles on, Saag .108, 104 
Baxter Springs Citizen, articles in. 

EL An's aS ames 0 5 103, 104, $17, 405 
Beach, ~ RINE 6,0 Ree 86 
Beachy, E . B. Dykes, notes on articles 

pera eae 104, 314, 315, 404 
Beale, Edward F., e ition of, noted, $37 
Beaty, Mrs. Bertha, nsas City. a ils 59 
Beauchamp, Mrs. EI .» Marysville, 

eon aS ibn bb 6 6S a hee 54 
Beaudeau, Josephine sk cardia ahs baNaemae 196 
Beaudreau, Joseph ............ , 195 
Beck, Will T., Holton 62, 81, 83, 109 
—articles by, IE ai gaan dice wig dw are’ $17 
—elected first vice-president ‘of 

Historical Society van, 
Beckman, Rev. Peter, St. “Benedict’s 

Abbey, Atchison .. 819 
Beckwith, Lt. E. G. : 865, 368-372, 379 
—dquoted cashed a €eee oe awe 867 
8 Perr Tre re 199 
Beeson, Chalk M. ...........--. L- 7 
—in photograph facing iv 
Beeson, Merritt L., Dodge City. . . ll 
Beeson Museum, Dodge City, article on, 

eg ec et ane a ganae ies 218 
Beezley, George F., ‘Girard... .... eS 
Bell, Sen. — —, Tennessee $32, 342 
Bell, Aaron irate Sie to's: ace .. 108 
Bell, Mrs. James Glenn ; 110, 408 
Belle Plaine, Presbyterian church, article 

noted i $14 
Belle Plaine News, article in, noted.... 314 
Belleville Telescope, article in, noted.. 316 
Beloit Daily Call, articles in, 

not SN he sraahat eink oi 108, 220, 316 
Bennett, James G 5 dalek iene 135 
Bentley, Mrs. Sarah, biographical sketch, 

oted 403 
Sesten, Mrs. ‘y. w., ’ Kansas City, Mo., 
donor .. e- 54 
Benton, Thomas Hart ...... 825, 330, 331 
$44, 369 
Benyshek, Robert, article by, A." 16 
Berger, John ' 242, 243 
Bernard, Francis .. . 12-15, 23, 25, 27, 42 
46, , 205, 206 
—death of, noted ............ a aatel: Le 
—photograph facing 32 
Bernard, Mrs. I og ow wn 23, 25 
—death of, noted ... 15 
—photograph 2a ‘facing 32 
—see, also, Hermance Senevay. 
Bernhardt, Sara, article on, noted. 103 
Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland .. .80, 82 
Berton, Francois Claude .......... 27 
Berton, Mrs. Francois Claude..... . 27, 28 
4 16, 28 
ON eer 27, 28 
Berton, Mrs. Louis E. ..........- . 28 
Berton, Louise . aa 16, 28 
Bethany College, Lindsborg , 264, 268 
Bettis, Viola Coyle, “fact eae 

Ratan re a ansiate tld 224 
OO er 190 
Bilbert, oe Stee aa ie care obuhsetal ne 195 
Bica, F.'O Wellsville 56 
Bichet, Alphonse is 17-19, 22,24, 25 

27, 42, 188, 198; 200 
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—photograph of .......... f $2 
Bichet, Mrs. Alphonse. . . 18, 19, 1 . 185 
CI acs 4:0 60 abs ocaasegeeae 19 
—photograph of ............ facing 32 
ee ee 18 
ee 20 
Bichet, Claude Francis ..... 13, 16-18, 22 
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Bichet, Mrs. Claude Francis... . 
Bichet, Fred A 
Bichet, Mrs. Fied A. 
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Bichet, Stewart A., note on 
Bichet, Mrs. Stewart 
Bichet family .. 
Bigsby, Mrs. Guy, Dou ~—_—— 
Bindley, Mrs. George 
county 
Bishop, Zealia B., article by, noted . 
Bitting, Carl, Wichita 
Black, ‘Chauncey H., article by, noted. 
Black, Lois J., article by, noted. 
Blackledge, Mrs. J. F., article by, noted, 
Blair, A., Osweg' O 
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Blake, W. 4 artist....... "361-363, 
—sketch by between, 368, 
Bliecq, Etienne 

Blodgett, — — .889, 391, 


Blodgett, Mrs. — — 
Bloom, Stearns 
Blow, Rep. Henry T., Missouri... . . 
Blue Rapids Times, articles in, 
noted, 104, 
Bluejacket, Charles, Shawnee chief... . 
Bluemont Central College, Manhattan, 
Blumenschein, Ernest L., artist. . .250- 
—photograph of . ‘facing 


—sketch by .... facing 
.801, 381, 384, 
387, 394 


Blunt, James c. 


Boddy, ings = Topeka .. 
Bonebrake, Topeka ar . 
Bonner Eecings Chieftain, article in, 
noted 
— Springs News Press, articles in, 
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Boot Hill Museum, Dodge City, arti 
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Booth, Edwin, actor 
Booth, John Wilkes, actor..... 
Booth, Junius a, actor. . 
Borton, Lt. — — 
Bosc, Ernest 
Boston, Riley county 
Botkin, Judge Theodosius arcs 
Bougere, Miss — —, Osage City. . 
Bouncil, Marguerite Sophie 
Bourbaki, Gen. — —, of Fran 
Bouzenot, Camille Caroline. 
Ernest Ginette. 
Bowen, Thomas ... 
Bowers, Sen. Ben F., Giewe......... 
Bowlus, Thomas H.., Iola ; 
Boyd, Mrs. Frank W., Mankato...... 
Boyd, Mrs. McDill, Phillipsburg nk 
Boyd, Capt. William H.. “ 
Boyle, — — 
Branson, Mrs. 
Brazier, Mrs. 
Brenot, F, . 
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Brenot, John 
Brenot, Mrs. 
Brenot, L. 
Brenot, M. Sete 
Brett, Mrs. J. H., England. a lek 
Briart, C. M. G. ‘ 
Brice, Edwin M., biographical — 
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Bricker, Ronald, Wallace county 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council Grove, 
Bright, John Daniel, articles by, naee 


Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. . . 
—address by, noted 
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British Land and Mortgage Company 


of America 269- 273 
Broadhead, Capt. - 5 note on. . 388 
Broadhead, Mrs. J. .. 892, 393 
Brock, R. F., Goodland 80, 82 
Brodbeck, Fred, Salina 312 
Broman, Isaac . 264 
Broner, Anna .. 196 
Broner. Felix 196 
Broner, Mrs. Felix 196 
Broner, J. 196 
Brookfield 208 
Brown, Mrs. Charles, Finney county 224 
Brown, Brig. Gen. E. B. 396 
Brown, Henry, Caldwell 401 
Brown, John . 63, 68, 317 
—biographical sketch, noted 219 
—melodian, note on 319, 320 
Brown county, court scene, 1860 401 
Browne, Charles H., Horton 80, 82 
Brus, Emil ; 36, 42 
Brus, Mrs. Emil 42 
BS & B Beacon, article in, noted 103 
Buchanan, Pres. James 828, 340 
Buffalo, Kansas Pacific railroad station, 210 
Buffalo bones, article on, noted ly 
Bull, John .. 105 
a. Mrs. Corah Mooney, article 

by, noted .. 316 

Bulltown. See Ravanna. 
Bumgardner, ts Edward, Lawrence 82 
Bunch, Lt. = 26 
Bunker Hill, in Pacific station 209 
Bureau of Government Research, Bul- 

letin of, note on article in 314 
Burkholder, Mrs. Ira, Topeka 223 
Burkholder, Mrs. Lucy, article by, 

noted 108 
Burne-Jones, Sir Edward 283 
Burnett, Abram, Pottawatomie chief 21 
Burns, Gen. William W. 385 
Burt, Frank L., aati, ¢ article 

on, noted . 223 
—donor = 54 
Busch, Adolphus, St. Louis 240 
Butler a Prospect school, article 

0. 
Butterfield, J. Ware 438 
—note on 41 
Byers, O. P., article by, noted 403 
“Bypaths of Kansas History” 99- 102 
212-217, 310, 401 

Cc 

“Calamity Jane,” article on, noted 109 
Caldwell, Charles, Lyon county 407 
Caldwell 401 
Caldwell Commercial, quoted 401 
Caldwell Messenger, article in, noted $12 
California, admitted to Union 355 
—population, 1850 356 
Calvert, Cecil, Hays, pamphlet by, 

note on . 320 
Cameron, Roderick, book by, note on 409 
Camp Supply 208, 209 
Campbell, Capt. or 26 
Campbell, M. 263 
Campbell, , H., artist. 36], 372- 375 

877, 379 
—sketch by between 368, 369 
Campbell, Mrs. H. C., Pawnee county, 407 
Campbell, Mrs. Max A., article by, 
19 
Coppeell, Mrs. Spungen & B., Kansas 
85 
Campdoras, M. A. 35 
Caney, article on, noted $1l 
Caney Daily Chronicle, article in, 
noted $11 
Cunen. David W. 113 
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Canton, Riley county 406 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka 81, 83 
Carbaugh, Mrs. Kenneth 110, 408 
Carlisle, Mrs. Omar, donor 54 
Carlson, Conwell, article by, noted 404 
Carlson, Gov. Frank, donor 54 
Carlson, Peter 256 
Carlyle, Thomas, talk on, noted 19 
Carlyle, Kansas Pacific railroad station, 210 
Carman, J. Neale, article by, & noted 14 
Carney, ‘ov. Thomas .141, 142 
PMC. ccrceoveseenenes 396 
Carpenter, Anna Margaret .... 191 
Carr, Bat., Caldwell ..........se0e- 401 
Carroll, Bishop Mark K., Wichita ~ ae 
Carson, F. L., Wichita ....... ..81, 83 
Carson, Kit crime . 250. 366 
Carter, Mrs. Fred 408 
Carvalho, S. N., artist 369, 370 
Case, A. E., note on cate ae 
Case, Frank 82 
Case, Ross : f $2 
Casimir-Perier, president of France 178 
Cass, Gen. Lewis , 346 
Castel, Albert, Wichita University, talk 
by, not 19 
Catharinenstadt, Russian colony, « article 
on, not $138 
Catlin, George, artist 237 
Cattell, —_— — 
Cattle, maverick, article on, noted 315 
Caulk, Robert, Topeka, donor 54 
Cawker City Ledger, article in, noted, 314 
Caylor, H. W.., artist 242, 246, 247 
—photograph of . between 240, 241 
—+sketch by . . between 240, 241 
—-sketches by, listed 246, 247 
Caylor, Mrs. H. W., Big Springs, Tex., 247 
Caze, Camille ... 49 
Caze, Gustave . 87-39, 42, 48, 174, 200 
Caze, Mrs. Gustave .......... 37, 48 
Caze, Leonie teat 37. 48 
Cedar Point Catholic church 205, 206 
Cedar Vale Messenger, articles in, 
noted , 404 
Centenary Methodist church, North 
Lawrence, article on, not . 402 
Central City church, article on, noted.. 314 
Cerkie, Elizabeth. See Mrs. August 
Mercet. 
Chaban, Louis ‘ ee 
Chambers, Lloyd, Wichita ... 81, 838 
Chandler, Mrs. Marie, Enterprise lll 
Chandler, Sen. Zachariah, Michigan 133 
Chanute Tribune, article in, noted 317 
Chapman, Berlin B., Stillwater, Okla., 
donor 54 
Chase, Salmon P., Ohio 133-140, 322 
332, 333, 344 
—dquoted 323 
Chase County Historical Sketches, 
note 408 
Chase County Historical Society, annual 
meeting, 1951, note on .. 408 
—executive committee meeting, note on, 318 
—meeting of, 1950, note on... . 110 
Chautauqua county, article on, noted 404 
Chavez, Don hago. article on, noted, 103 
Cheatum, Mrs. C. D >. on 
Cheney, Benjamin P., biographical 
OS atari 405 
Cheney, ‘article on, noted... ... 5 
Cheney Sentinel, articles in, noted.... 106 
404, 405 
Chenolt, Yolande are re . 186 
Cherokee, article on, noted. . . $12 
Cherokee county, articles on, noted . 5 
Cherokee Sentinel, article in, noted $12 


Chester County Historical Society, West 
Chester, Pa., donor . : 
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Chetopa Advance, articles in, 
noted 


$17, 
—microfilming of : 


Chetopa Herald, microfilming of 5 
Chetopa Settler’s Guide, microfilming of, 55 
Chidester, — — 117 
Christensen, Niels 256 
Christian, Ed, article by, noted 314 
Christy, H. F., lawyer 271 
Civil War, arti icle on Negro troops in, 

noted , 312 
Clair, Francois, Paris 16 
Clair, Hippolite 15, 16 
Clair, Jacques 15, 46 
Clark, . 213 
Clark, Capt. John R. 304 
Clark, Leo F., Westfall, article by 

not: 220 
Clavel, Celestine 197 
Clavel, Mrs. Celestine sas 197 
Clay, Henry 325, 349 
Clay Center Dispatch, article in, noted, 402 
Clay Center Times, article in, noted 405 
Clayton, — 398 
Clayton, Col. | Powell 305 
— land, Pres. Grover 8 

- land, N. A., Jr., University of : 

xas ; 24 

Cline Chaplain James S. 395 
—note on 392 
Clugston, W. G., Topeka, donor 56 
Clymer, Rolla, El Dorado 223 
Coats, article on, noted 403 
Cobb, Samuel E., Topeka 80 
Cochran, Edna 193 
Cochran, Elizabeth, Kansas State 

Teachers College, Pittsburg 319 
Cody, William F. (Buffalo Bill) 10, 57 
Cofachique, note on 130 
Coffeyville, articles on history of, noted, Sil 
Coffeyville Daily Journal, articles in, 

noted 107, 108, 219-221, 311, 317 
Coffman, Mrs. F. M., Ford 3i8 
Coleman, R. V., book by, note on 409 
Colleton, Father Philip 205 
Colonial Dames of America 5 
—donor 52, 5 
Columbus, articles on, noted 405 
Columbus Daiiy Advocate, article 

in, noted 106 
Colursbus Modern Light, article in, 

noted 106 
—historical notes in 405 
—special edition, noted 405 
Comanche County Historical Society, 

note on organization lll, 112 
Compromise of 1850 346 
Concordia, articles on, noted 221 
Concordia Blade-Empire, special 

edition, noted 221 
Condra, Mrs. Ella, Finney county, 224, 319 
Cone, W. W.., articles by, noted. .103, 315 
Connelley, William Elsey, Topeka, 80, 326 
Cooley, Festus, biographical sketch 

of, noted 1¢5 
Coons, David H., Stockton, Cal 53 
Cooper, James Fenimore 7, 238 
Cooper, James G., artist 361, 362 , 379 
Copeland Mem a Lib orary, Doug): Ass, 110 
Corcoran, W. , art collector 245 
Cornish, Dr. Dudley T., Kansas State 

Teachers College, Pittsburg, 222,311, 312 
—talk by, noted 819 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan, 59, 80, 82 
—president Historical Society 52 
—‘‘Some Aspects of the History of the 

G. A. R. in Kansas,” address by. 63- 74 
Correll, Mrs. Charles M. 81 
Cortissoz, Royal, quoted 247, 248 
Corzine, Bill 40} 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence 81, 2&3 
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Cottonwood Friends church, article 

on, noted 
Council Grove, article on, noted 
—Council Oak 
Council Grove 
Council Grove 

in, not 
—school centennial edition, 
Council Oek, Council Grove 
Courtland, articles on, noted 
Courtland Journel, articles in, noted 
Cow Creek station, Kansas Pacific 
Cowboy band, Dodge City, article 

on l- 


Historical Society 
Republican, article 


noted 


—at cattlemen’s convention, St. Louis, 

1884 

—at presidential inauguration, 1889, 9, 
—at Pueblo Mardi Gras 8, 
—organization of l, 
—photograph of facing 
Cowboy band, Idaho Springs, Colo. 
Cowboys and Cattle Kings: Life on the 


Range Today, by C. L. Sonnichsen, 
note on review of 

Cowgill, Mrs. Josephine, Finney 
county 


Cowley county, militia, 1874, article . 


on, noted 
Cox, Dora 
Cox, Kenyon, artist 
Coxey’s invasion, article on, noted, 108, 
Covote, Kansas Pacific railroad station, ‘ 


Craft, Rufus S., biographical sketch of, 


noted . 
Craig, Charles, artist 244, 248, 2 
Cramer, Lucinda. See Mrs. Joseph 
Hallotte. 
Crammer, William 
Crane, I. H. 


Crary, Bruce, Herington 

Crawford, Amy 

Crawford, George Addison, Fort Scott, 

Crawford, Mrs. Louise 

Crawford, Gov. Samuel J., death of, 
noted 5 

Crawford county, article on, noted 

Crawford County Historical Society, 
notes on meetings of 111, 222, 

Crawford County State Park, burial 
plot, article on, noted 

Creamer, Eliza Jane. See Mrs. 
Alexander Louis. 

Creutzfeldt, J., botanist 363, 

Cron, Mrs. A. G., excerpts from diary, 
noted 

Cron, F. H., El Dorado 

Cronsioe, §. 

Croom-Robertson, — — 

Crosby, Col. J. S. 228- 

Crouch, J. B., Florence : 

Crouch, James B. 

Crouch, Mrs. James B. 
Gost. 

Cuba 3» on, noted 


See Victoria 


| Cuenod, N 
Curl, H. G., note on article by 
Curry, Mrs. C., 

Curtis, Charles, biographical sketch of. 
noted 219 
Curtis, Maj. Gen. Samuel R., 141, 144, 

Custer, Mrs. Elizabeth 

—article on, noted "403, 
—letter by, quoted _ 229, 
Custer, Gen. George A. . 220, 228, 
—article on, noted 

Custer, Col. Tom 228, 


Cutts, James Madison $26, 339, 340, 
—A Brief Treatise Upon Constitutional 
and Party Questions From 


the Late Senator Stephen A ‘A. ‘Douglas 
3 , quoted 2 $28- < 
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D 
Daems, Lievin : 12, 
Dahlberg, C. J. 
Dahlsten, Rev. A. W. 


Dalton gang, article on, noted 107, 

—raid, Coffeyville, 1892, article on, 
noted 

—see, also, James and Dalton gangs. 

Danford, Addison 

Daniel, Rev. Canon 

Darvill, Fred T., Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Daughters of American Colonists 

Daughters of 1812 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 

—donor 

Daughters of Union Veterans 

Davey, Randell, artist 

Davidson, — —, Topeka 

Davis, Granville D., article by, noted 

Davis, James 306, 

Davis, Jefferson 358, 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence 

Davison, Ed L. 

Davison, Mrs. Ed L. 

Dawson, Seente, Elmdale 

Dawson, John S 

—letter of, note d 


233, 


110, 
52, 62, 80- 


Day, James A., Osawatomie 

Dayton, Flora 

Dean, Ed, biographical sketch of, 
noted 

Debauge, Miss — — 

Debauge, Laurent, Lyon county 


Debauge, 
Bataille. 
Debauge family, 
Degaif, Catherine 
Degaif, Hubert 
Degaif, Marie Leotine 
de Grouches de Gribeauval, Louise 
Deines, John G., Russell county 
de Lagrene, Marie Clara Victorine 
Adele 
Delahay, Mark 
de Lavin, Jeanne 
Deletang, Roger 


Mrs. Laurent. See Victoria 


Lyon county 


Deletang, Mrs. Roger. Sce Camille 
Caze. 

a, Frances 

de Lobel, Mlle. Ernestine Marie. See 


Countess Ernestine Marie de Pingre. 
de Medou, Madam, Italian pianist 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 80, 
Denious, Jess C., Jr., article by, noted, 


Dennett, Mrs. Viola, Douglass 110, 

Denney, Fred, Protection 

Dennison, — — 

d’Entend, Philippe, attorney-general of 
France 


de Pardonnet, George 

de Pardonnet, Madame 

de Pingre, Adrien Pierre 

de Pingre, Count Adrien 
Victor 40, 

—death of, noted 

de Pingre, Adrienne 

de Pingre, Arnault 

de Pingre, Countess Ernestine 


28, 34-37, 


Paul 
Thimoleon 
42, 182-186, 195, 


Marie 184-186, 199, ; 
—photograph of facing 
de Pingre, Florent . . 
de Pingre, Jeanne . 
de Pingre, Louis : se 
Derby, Fred, Shawnee county 
de Rousiers, Paul, French author. . . 45, 


de St. Victor, Adrienne. ... . 

de Smet, Alfred 

Deters, Mrs. James, article by, ‘noted 
Detrick, E. A., article by, noted 





Dewey, Emest, articles by, noted, 103, 

Diamond springs, article on, noted 

Dickinson County Historical Society, 
meeting, note on 

Dighton, article on, noted 


Dighton Herald, articles in, noted 


Dispatch, article on, noted 

Dixon, Sen. Archibald 325, 

Dixon, Mrs. Archibald 

Dixon, Mrs. Ines, Pittsburg 

Dixon, Maynard, artist. 241, 242, 244. 

—photograph of “he cing 

Dobie, J. Frank 

Dodge, Sen. Augustus C., Iowa 338, 

Dodge City 

—bullfight, article on, noted 

Dodge City Cowboy Band. Sce Cow- 
boy band, Dodge City. 

Dodge City Daily Globe, articles 
in, noted 218, 

Dodge City Globe Live Stock Journal, 
quoted 

Dodge City High Plains Journal, 
articles in, notec 109, 

Dodge City Times, quoted 101, 

Doran, Thomas F., Topeka 

Doremus, F. I. 

Douglas, Stephen A., letter of 350- 


—motives in organization of Nebraska 
territory, 3 
Douglas county, old settlers’ association, 

annual meeting, 1951, note on 
Douglass, Frank, reminiscences of, 
noted 
Douglass Historical Society, 
note on 
—organization, note on 
Dow, J. M., articles by, 
Dow, Minnie 
Downs Baptist church, 


meeting, 


noted 104, 


article on, noted, 


Downs News, article in, noted 

Drake, Roy 

Draut, Henry J., Edwards county 
Drinkwater, O. H. 21, 25, 27, 
Drussell, Ait »ert, Finney county 

Dubs, Theodore 

Duekn. Louis 

Duff, H. C., Bremerton, Wash. 
Duman, L. E. 

Dumarti inot, Joseph 17, 23, 
—scc, also, Joseph Martinot. 


inot, Mrs. Rosalie 17, 23, 24 

also, Mrs. Peter Martin. 

Dumortier, Father Louis 

—talk on, noted 

Dunas, A. 

Dunmire, Mrs. R. A., 

Durein, Frank, Shawnee 

Durkee, Caroline Cain, 
noted 

—hook by, note on 

Duveneck, Frank, artist 

Dyche, Prof. Lewis Lindsay, 


noted 
Dyke Ss, J. Cc... College 





Spring Hill 
county 
article by, 


article on, 


Park, Md. 


E 


Eakins, Thomas, art instructor 
Earp, Wyatt, articles on, noted 219 
Eastin, Lucien J., St. Joseph, Mo.. 3 
Eastman Memorial Foundation, art 
museum, Laurel, Miss. 
Eaton, Charles 
Ebenezer Methodist church, Clay 
county, article on, noted 
Eberhart, I. F., Douglas county 
Eberhart, Mrs. I. F., Douglas county 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin 
Eekdsll. Mrs. Ella Funston, Emporia, 


hootlet by, rote on 


article on Q1- 
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Réwerts, J. B., biographical sketch of, 


ao Mabel H., Lyon county..... 
Edwards County Historical Sosiety, 
organization, note on.... 
Egloffstein, F. W., artist. . 361, 369, 
$72, 377, 


—engravings by, listed............. 
Ehrsam, Rev. John. 
Ehrsam, Mrs. W. M., 
Eisenhower, Arthur 

Eisenhower, Dwight . 


—articles on. noted... . a 


Eisenhower, Edgar .. ; 
— Mr. and Mrs. ——, Santa 
El Dorado’ Butler County News, ex- 
cerpts from diary in, noted. . 
El age Butler Free-Lance, articles 
in, . 
art “Tri-State domven ‘article in, 


not ne 
Elliott, Capt. - —_— ; 
Elliott, Capt. D. S., article on, noted. . 
Elliott. Gertrude ; 
Ellis, Fremont, artist 
RU a ie ek 
Ellis county, articles on, noted....... 
Ellsworth 208, 
El Quartelejo, article on, noted 
Emery, James Stanley, Lawrence... . 
Emporia, articles on, noted 
| Daily Gazette, articles in, 

no 
Emporia Gazette, ‘article in, noted 
Emporia News, quot . 
Emporia Times, article in, noted. 
Emrie, Mrs. Lyman, Ford. . a 
Engines, steam, exhibition, note on. 
Epling, Mabel, Jackson county a 
Erie Record, anniversary am, 

note on “re 
Esbjorn, Rev. L. P. as 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland... .. 81, 
Evans, H. C., Pawnee county 
Everest, ——, Atchison 


F 
Fagard, Auguste 
Fagard, Auguste, II . 
Fagard, Auguste, III 
Fagard, Mrs. Auguste . 
Fagard, Mrs. Auguste, IT 
Fagard, Eugene 
Fagard, Mignon 
Fagard, Paul ....... 
Fagard, Virginia ii ca ci las Ok ral ot Wha 
Fager, Maurice, Topeka 
Gera 
Fant, William, Finney coun 
Farb, Robert C., 


ity 
article by, omes. 7a 
Farley, Alar W., Kansas City. . 81, 
Farny, Henry F., artist... 242° 
Farrar, Lillian K., Maxwell, ‘Iowa, 
articles Nhe cd x Zs we 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt 
Feldmann, Mrs. Louise F, 


Felitz’ Island, article on, noted...... 

Fenn, H Pen Ate te aie Swe enee 

Ferguson, Mrs. ‘Ada, Ardmore, Okla., 
donor 


Ferlet, Anatole i ih Once cate eeeciie ien 


i PE su. shea ws 05 28-30, 42, 

ee Pee = 
—photograph of ............ facing 
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Ferlet, Rosalene ...... 
Fiedermann, Alexander, Berlin ....... 
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“Fighting Aguinaldo’s Insurgents in the 
aed article by Todd L. as 

hom, Prof. George, Riley county. 

Fink, J. Clyde, Shawnee county 

Finney, Rev. J. P. 

rv county, historical volume, note 


aS eS 224 
_— County Historical Society aeaees 224 
—annual meeting, 1951, note on...... 224 
—board of directors, meeting, 
note on ga SEE pr A eae $19 
Finnup, Frederick, Finney county. .224, 318 
Firmin, Emile .... 37-48, 197, 198, 200 
Se NE jw ns boa we teens ean 48 


Firmin, Mrs. Emile 7,43, 48 
First Mennonite church, Lehigh, pa Fa 

PD «chs acess ahraeenacenee 108 
First’ Swedish Agricultural Company, 

McPherson county ............... 268 
Fish, Hamilton ES ee ee 35 
Fisher, Chaplain Hugo RR 803 
eG Die a a be ae 179 
Fisher, Dr. “nitedd, Museum of New 

EEE REE NEE Pe PE . 251 
Fitzpatrick, Thomas, letter by.....50, 51 
Flint, Capt. — — 290 
Florence, opera house, building of. .38, 39 
Florence Brass Band .........--.--- 178 
Rr 105 
Flournoy, F. R., College of Emporia. . . $19 
Floyd, M. V., family, article on, noted, 313 
Foote, Sen. Henry S., Mississippi, 354, 355 
 ¥ ° 3) Eee ry 396 
Ford Sacked Society, meeting, 

SS ee tk kk ae Oe SOON 318 
CE cao Vinee o:4-05% 6k ae cer 185 
Fort Bent Gi biee ek ens aeee 366 
Fort Bridger : —— 
Fort Dodge ae 73, 208, 209 
Fort Garland, Colo................ 366 
Fort Harker oe - 4 208 
—historical museum ............ 110, 224 
Saws 5 ee kee 209, 210 
—articles on, OPI > 105 
eer rere ee 208 
ES EE ee 383 
Fort Massachusetts ...............- 366 
—sketch by R. H. Kern facing 320 
Fort Reading, Cal. ee 370 
Fort Riley siesta di a aa Scie 365 
Fort Robinson, Neb. 231 
2 errr 121, 122, 127- 129, 132 

881, 382, 383 
Fort Scott Tribune, article in, noted... 108 
Fort Scott Western Volunteer, quoted. . 310 
oo 5 “Sete 208 
Fort Smith, Ark. 881-383, 387, 389 
Fort Titus Paaalicaviie-y a Rutan alae 307 
SL te. 4b ah cighe gil eheon 211 
GO ESE eee 374 
Fortnightly Club, Topeka, NS acs 54 
RS NN neo ioe ab 60:4 0-0 28 
Fossill Creek, Kansas Pacific station... 209 
oo. gaxceaesccws 13 
a Saws es 23 
Francis, Helen, article by, noted..... . 406 
Francis, John, Colony ............-: 79 
CL. . caeebneeeedeseenecn 196 
Pree 196 
Francisco, Bess, Labette county. 408 
Frankfort, articles on, noted. "104, 816, 403 
ew Index, articles in, 
eee 104, 316, 403 
Frankfort National Headlight, article in 

a a ee ee han ee 08 403 
Freeborn, H. J., “Topeka, donor... .. 56 
Weeediete wer ..... «<><. .500. 340 
Fremont, John C. 292, 364, 369, 370, 372 
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French Frank. See Francis Laloge. 
——— Speaking Settlement, Cotton- 
wood Valley, article on, by Alberta 
Pantle 12-49, 174- 
— Llerena, Barker Texas History 
Dt s.tteust Ken ehetanweeeene® 
Frisbie, L. 4. biographical sketch, 
not , 
Fritts, Mrs. Anna Laura Bitts, 
EE Wc ccave so eee hse Rame 
i | > pean ae 
—note on 
Frost, D. M., be ‘in n photograph. . . facing 
Funston, Edward 
Funston, Edward Hogue ............ 
Funston, Gen. Frederick, 112, 145, 1%. 
—articles on, not , 219 
—death of, noted 
Funston Homestead, The, book, ‘note on, 
Furnas, Robert W., article on, noted 
Fusco, Rev. Fr. Blaise, article by, noted, 


G 


Galesburg Company, Swedish settlers 
Galloway, B. F., bricklayer 
Garcon, Rosa. See Mrs. August Ferlet. 
Garden City Daily seat article in, 
not on 
Garden City Paper, quoted. a 
>ardner, — — ‘cawtaes 
Garner, Theodore, Lawrence . 
Garfield, article on, noted 
Garnett, E. B., article by, noted 218, 
Garnett Review, article in, noted 
Garrett, John 
Garrett, R. A., article by, n ' 
Gaymay, Augusta. See Fog » on 
Rensen, Jr. 
Gendarme, Ernest, Florence a 3 
Gerrans, Amy 
Gibson, Col. — — 
Giddings, — — 
Gifford, Mrs. Pearl, article by, ‘noted. 
Gilson, Mrs. F. L., Lyon —, 
Ginette, Mrs. — — ; 
Ginette, Mrs. Camille 
Ginette, Charles 
Ginette, Ernest 


40, 42, 177, 


198, 199, 
—death of, noted 
Ginette, Mrs. Ernest. 42, 177, 178, 
—death of, noted ; 
—photograph ch Sas aie! ’ facing 
Ginette, Ernest, Jr. 177, 178, 
Ginette, a ee 177- 


Ginette, Maurice .... ian 177, 
—death of, noted vienwe 
Ginette family 
Girard Appeal to Reason, 
microfilming of sears 
Girard Press, article in, noted........ 
Given, Kingsley W., Kansas State 
sie hs ap eae 
Gleed, Charles S., Topeka 
Glick, George W., Atchison. . . 
Gnadenau, article on settlement, noted, 
Goddard, Francis 
Godin, Mrs. Ethel, Topeka ; 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., ) Magenta 3 
Goffinet, Ellis ; 
Goffinet, Francis 
Goffinet, Mrs. Francis 
Gopher, Kansas Pacific railroad 
station Shaky Sevres 210, 
eT nk aia sin NS 
Gost, Bernard : piles 
Gost, Victoria 174-176, 
anes. G. F., Topeka, donor 
Graham, Sen. Ben. 


27—807 


206 


| 


| Grant, Pres. U. S. 


;} Graham, Gale H. 


Graham, 
Graham county, article on, acted 
Gran, Dr. C. H. 258-265, 
Grand Army of the Republic, address b y 
Charles M. Correll .. .68- 
—Memorial College, Oberlin ripe 
Grandle, Dr. H. M., Crawford county. 
>rant, George civunnenhas 105, 


Grant county, book on, noted ‘ 
Graves, Mrs. Inez, Douglass 110, 
yy Asa, article on, noted 
Gray, John M., Kirwin 
Grayson, J. A. 
Grayson, Mrs. R. 
Great Bend, LX I on, noted...... 
Great Bend Herald, article in, noted. . 
Great Bend Tribune, article in, noted. . 
special edition, noted can 
Greathouse, J. E., Finney county . aie 
Greece, talk on, note 





Greeley, Horace . 135, 322, 
—quoted ; nan clgcas deel 
Green, Anna aw ahead . 
Green, a? ‘iecacis 
Green, Logan N., Garden City 


Greensburg Kiowa County om 
article in, noted 


| Greeny, Pat 


Sreer, James E. in sie 
note on ° 
Griffith, Warren H., article by, noted 
Grigsby, D. S., Medicine Lodge 

C srinnell, Kansas Pacific oa station, 
Grinter, Moses, talks on, noted 
Gross, Henry 

Grove, Mrs. C. E., ‘Pawnee ‘county. 
Grover, — —, scou 

Guillion, Petrus Florence a 6, 198, 
Gunnison, Capt. J. W. . .363, 365, 366, 





| —-quoted 





—survey party, ambushed 
Gurer, Eugene 
Gurer, Rosanna 


Guthrie, Abelard es . 826, 


Guyot, J. M., Douglass... . 110, 
Guyot, Louis .42, 198, 
H 


Hadder, G. E. 

Haines, Joe D., Riley county 

Haines, Mrs. Wallis, Wichita 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth 

Hall, Dr. E. Raymond, University of 

Kansas 

article by, noted 

Hall, George M., Library of Congress 

Hall, James C., Toledo, Ohio 

Hall, Standish, Wichita 

Hall, Willard P. 338, 

Halleck, Maj. Gen. H. W. : 

Hallock, A. 

Hallock, N. 

Hallotte, Joseph 

Hallotte, Mrs. Joseph 

Hallotte, Mary Eugenie. See Mrs. 
Francis Laloge. 

Hamilton, Margaret, article by, noted 

Hamilton, R. L., Beloit 

Hamilton, Sumner L., Ellis, donor 

Hamlin, Judge J. D., Farewell, Tex. 

Hammer, Clint, talk by, noted 

Hansen, Beatrice, San Francisco 





Hansen, H. W., artist 237- 
—photograph of between 240, 
—quoted 

—sketch by between 240, 


—sketches by, listed 


Hansen, Mrs. H. W. 238, 239, 
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Hansing, E. D., article by, noted . 107 Hodder, Frank Heywood, 80, 324, 327, 333 
Hardy, Harry A. . 89 Hodges, Frank, Olathe............. 82 
Ee rere ee . 59 ~ oo eA hee eee ee 54 
Harger, Charles M., “‘Abilene......80, 82 Hoffman, Maj. > | bem >: 803 
Harlan, Sen. James, cowe a 359 ee . 284 
—quoted ....860, 361 Hogg, Stuart James.......... 269- 286 
Harper, Capt. — — ‘ 26 Hogg, Sir Stuart James... . .269, 270, 272 
enon Lt. Supe R. 306 273, S78, 284 
Harrison, John N., Ottawa 80 Hogg, Lady Stuart James....... 284 
Harrison, Russell ‘B. .. .233, 234 Hogg, 3 Stuart James........ 273 
Harrison, Pres. William Henry 330 —diary of .....269- 286 
Harrop, Mrs. Florence Fox, Riley Hogin, John C., Belleville........ 81, 83 
| Ree aes oa Holiday, article in, PREIS. 817 
Hart, Albert. OS errr ee 324 CS EEE 79 
Harte, Brett . .. 215 —biographical sketch, noted......... 219 
Harvester World, Chicago, note on Holliday, “Doc” John, article on, noted, 109 
article in . oa tee 108 Holmes, Dr. H. C., Wichita... ... 818 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. ; : 82 Holton, articles on, noted... . 109, 317 
=") 2 eae 194, 249 Holton Recorder, articles in, noted, 109, 317 
Harvey, Gov. James M. — Home, Alva E., Topeka, donor...... 54 
34, 35 Honig, Louis O., Kansas City, Mo., 
Haskell, Charles 399 donor . a 54 
Haskell, Capt. John G. 382-386, 388 Honnell, W. ; = biography of, note on, 320 
—president "Historical Society 79 Hope, native sons, article on 314 
Hasselquist, Dr. ae 256-259, 261 Hopefield Mission, article on, noted... 315 
—note on 255 Hopewell United Presbyterian Gam, 
Hastie, Rev. William I., Osawatomie.. 320 article on, noted Ss 316 
Hatch, Alden, book by, note on Horlings, Albert, Riley county . 11) 
review of 219 orner, —— sien 187 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove . 62, 80, 222 Horner, Irene, Topeka, donor 54 
—elected president of Historical Horses, wild herds, article on, noted 219 
ociety : 82 Horton, Chief Justice Albert H.. . 269 
—talk by, noted 407 Houlehan, Mrs. Charles.........110, 408 
Hawkins, Claude, Chase county 110, 408 ca oe ded id ew aon 175 
—— Charles satan, ¢ article by, —quoted ; ‘ ; 7 
Rig 219 Howard, John S. M., Englewood, Colo., 105 
Hay. John yt 135, 139 Howe, es knee ce 7 
Hay: = 209, 210 Howe, Sheriff Samuel. . . ee 
poe for college at, article on, Howes, Cecil, article on, noted....... 103 
not : ae ; $13 Hoxie, Vinnie Ream, death of, nates. 57 
Hays Daily News, articles in, noted 105 Hoyt, Col. George H....... 896 
219, 313, 406 Huber. Mrs. David 408 
—-special edition, note on 105 | Hudson’s Bay Fur Company. 329 
Hays Ellis County News, articles in, Huffaker, Judge — — 36 
not _. 105 a ee os ew wie $10 
Heddens, Lt. James M. 303 | Huggins, William L., Emporia. ..... 80 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita 82 Humboldt Methodist ak a on 
Helder. P. C. 271 on, noted 106 
Henderson, Mabel M.., articles by, Humboldt Union, articles in, noted 106 
ton a5 54a 8 109, 311 | Humphrey, Lt. —— 26 
Hengist, Rev. —— .. . 316 Humphrey, Gov. Lyman U.. 89,41, 43 
Henn, John M. : 33 —death of, noted 57 
Henshelwood, R., engraver. 372 Humphrey, Mary Vance, death of, 
Herbertson, A. J. 46 de aie aie a aie ein 57 
Herring, Dick hag 100 Hunsley, Harry, Pawnee county . 407 
Herzet, August 3 194, 195 Hunt, Charles L., Concordia..... 81, 83 
Herzet, Joseph ... 194, 195 ES a i a ame ie a ae 99 
Herzet, Peter : - 194 | Hunt, S. V., engraver : 72 
Herzet. Mrs. Theresa 194 Huntington Library, San Marino, 
Herzog, German settlement, article . aS ... -864, 376 
on, not 108 Hurd, Bruce, Topeka, ‘donor..... 54 
Hickman, Russell K., articles by, Hurley, James E............... 29, 30 
noted d 103, 109, 313, 406 Huron cemetery ........ 820 
Hickok, James B. “Wild ao 219 Hurst, Herman, Labette county 408 
Hicks, John D. See Theodore Saloutos Hutchinson News-Herald, articles 
and John D. Hicks in, noted 103, 219 
Hicks, John Edward, rr by, noted, 104 | Hutchison, Walter, articles by, Ry 313 
Hill, Capt. —— ; 26 | Hutchison, William E., Finney county, 224 
Hill City New Era, quoted _ "216, 217 | Hutton, W. R. 376 
Hill City Times, article in, noted 405 Hyatt, Robert M., article on, ‘noted 219 
Hillman, Dan, reminiscences of, noted, 108 Hyoort, eee, biographical sketch, 
Hillsboro Journal, articles in, not 108 not . 402 
Hillyer, Edwin D. Ae . 898 
Hindman, Albert H., article by, noted, 404 I 
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“Kansas Historical Notes” ...... 
222- 224, "318-830, 407 
Kansas Historical Quarter! “' “Serr 
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“Hgaens, History as Published in the 
DE” caves wee wenn 103-109, 218- 
811-317, 402- 

Kansas Industrial Development 
NS ara acy sigs as aw ak 
Kansas Magazine, Manhattan, article on, 
tetas fies a dd weeuee wees 


—articles in, noted ................ 
Kansas-Nebraska Act .. .321, 326, 329, 
$40, 342, 

Kansas Pacific Railway, 1870, 
article on ... . 207- 


“Kansas Senators and the Re-election of 
Lincoln,” article by William Frank 
Zornow : ..183- 

Kansas State Historical Society . . — 6 

—accession, 1949-1950, statistics of. . 

—annals of Kansas Pace aie Oe mace _ 

——report, 1949-1950 ......... 56, 

—annual meeting, 1950, pro- 
ceedings : 52- 

—archives division, report, 1949- 1950, 

—articles on, noted ........ 104, 316, 

—budget requests, 1950 . Sarde : 

mmittee on nomination s for 
directors, report, 1950 ee oe 
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— —meeting, 50 sean 
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—executive committee, report, 1950 

—First Capitol ai 

——report, 1949-1950 

—John Booth bequest ... 

—Jonathan Pecker bequest 

—library, additions to, 1949-1950  84- 

—-—report, 1949-1950 ......... 52, 
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riodicals, 1950, statistics of, noted. . 

—manuscripts division, report, 
19490-1950 ......... 53- 

—microfilm division, report, 1949- 1950, 

—museum, Goss bird collection. . 

——report, 1949-1950 Sighs 
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report, 1949-1950 55, 

—nominating committee, ‘report, 1950, 

—picture collection, report, 1949-1950, 

—presidents, list 79 

uarterly. See Kansas Historical 
uarterly 

—research subjects ........... 57, 
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——report, 1949-1950 ............ 
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torical Society 
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article on, noted .. ; 
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406 Kennison, Miss —— .............. 289 
Kern, Dr. Benjemia | Jordan...... 863, 364 
219 | Kern, Edward M., artist........ 863- 365 
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65-370, 379 
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331 —sketches by, listed...... 366, 367 
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318 a wee Cass, reminiscences of, 
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57 on, not 402 
King, yas F. njbook review by, noted, 219 
83 ing illiam G 179 
53 a ae Justice Samuel A...75, 79 
insley, article on, not : 317 
“= Kinsley Mercury, article in, noted... 317 
; > panned first church, article on, ; 
not 05 
ty Kiowa County Historical ’ Society, an- 
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co Kirkhead. RE ere .. 857 
17 Kirwin, article on, noted.......... 403 
59 —schools, article on, noted 312 
61 Klassen, Mrs. Frank H., article by, 
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223 La Follette, Suzanne............. 248 
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Lalouette, Bertha eee 
Lalouette, Christome : i 
Lalouette, Elvirie ‘sosaceud ; 191 
Lalouette, Ernest ‘eaee 191, 192 
Lalouette, Mrs. Ernest... ...191-1938, 203 
Lalouette, Helen ; . 193 
Lalouette, Jane 193 
Lalouette, Joseph 42, 187,191, 193 
Lalouette, Mrs. Joseph... 187,191, 193 
Lalouette, Leon . : 191 
Lalouette, Marius Sa 193 
Lamb, Mrs. Daisy, Douglass 110, 407 
Lambel, Andre 179, 180, 187 
Lambel, Mrs. Andre. 179, 180 
Lambel, Andrew J. bitte 180 
Lambel, Anna May . : . 180 
Lambel, Caroline 180 
—see, also, Mrs. Julius Mercet. 
Lambel, Paul ; 180 
Lamon, Ward Hill . 186 
Landon, Luther D., Russell county 318 
Lane, James H. 24, 287, 293 
204, 297, 298 

—and Samuel Clark Pomeroy, article 

on 133- 144 
—article on, noted 402 
—talk on, noted lll 
Lane, Remington W.., artist, 

quoted 252, 253 
Lane, Vincent J., Kansas City 79 
Lang, Sylvain, French consul. . 36, a. 200 
Langsdorf, Edgar 59 
—letters of a? H. Trego edited 

by 113-132, 287-309, 381- 400 
—notes on 113, 287, 381 
Lanphier, Charles H. 335, 340 
Larned, and Pawnee county, historical 

pageant 110 
Larned Tiller and Toiler, articles in, 

noted 314, 405 
Laurent, Louis 85 
Laurent, Louis Charles, article by, 

noted ‘ 103 
Lawrence, W. W. H. 142 
Lawrence, Hotel Eldridge, article on, 

noted 402 
Lawrence Daily Gazette microfilming 

of 55 
Lawrence Daily Herald-Tribune, 

microfilming of 55 
=” wee Daily Journal, microfilming 

ol 55 
Lawrence Daily Journal-World, articles 

in, noted 402 
—microfilm give to Historical Society 55 
Lawrence Daily Kansas Tribune, 

microfilming of 55 
Lawrence Daily Record, microfilming 

of 55 
Lawrence Jeffersonian Gazette, 

microfilming of > 55 
Lawrence News and Tribune, 

microfilming of 55 
Lawrence Republican Daily Journal, 

microfilming of 55 
Lawrence Weekly Gazette, 

microfilming of 55 
Lawrence Weekly Journal, microfilming 

of : 55 
Lawrence Weekly Record, 

microfilming of . 
Lawrence Western Home Journal, 

microfilming of 55 
Leahy, Patt D., portrait of, noted 53 
Learned, 325 
Leathers, Themes D., article by, noted, 104 
Leavenworth, article on, noted 404 
Leavenworth Catholic Church, article 

on, noted 817 
Leavenworth Catholic Visitor, 

microfilming of 55 





Leavenworth = Conservative, 


micr 55 
Leavenworth Daily Times, quoted. . 99 
Leavenworth Kansas Catholic, 

microfilming of 55 
Leavenworth Times, article in, noted 404 
—microfilm given to Historical Society, 55 
Lebanon, article on, not 404 
Lecompton constitution, note on 124 
Lecompton Kansas National Democrat, 

quoted 212 
Le Duc, Thomas H., article by, 

quoted 106, 107 
Lee, “Squire” ——, Manhattan 270 
Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka 80 
Legate, James F. 142 
Legends of the wheat country, articles 

on, not 219 
Legere, Elisie 194, 196 
Legere, Matilda 194 
Legler, Ed 109 
Laman. Eads W., Idalia, Colo., Gener, 54 
Lehmann, Mrs. Emilie : 177 
Lehmann, Marianna 283 
Leigh, William R., artist 242, 245, 246 
—photograph of facing 248 
—sketch by facing 241 
Leland, Cyrus 67 
Leonard, Charles 199 
Lespegnard, Julian 194, 195 
Lester, H. D., Wichita 318 
Lewelling, Gov. Lorenzo D. 54 
Liberty and Property, book, note on 409 
Liebenthal, article on, noted 317 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka 52,59,62, 80 

82, 222 
—articles by, noted 406 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita 81, 83 
Lilliput family 387, 388 
Lincoln, Abraham 387 
—re-election of, article by William 

Frank Zornow 133- 144 
—talk on, noted 319 
Lindley, Alfred W., article by, noted 106 
Lindquist, Dr. Emory, Lindsborg, 

article by, noted 220 
—note on 254 
—‘The Swedes in Kansas Before the 

Civil War,” article by 254- 268 
Lindsborg, art colony, article on, noted, 314 
—‘“Messiah” chorus, article on, noted, 314 
Lindsley, H. K., Wichita 80, 82 
Lines, Charles B., diary, given to 

Historical Society 54 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison 82 
Little, Lt. Col. E. C. 145, 170, 171 
Logan, John A. $22, 324 
Long, Allie 271 
Long, Richard M., Wichita 82 
Long, Maj. S. H., exploration, article 

on, noted aie 
Loring, — , ¢ 
Los Angeles, s, 1853, sketch of facing 368 
Lotos Glee Club 280 
Louis, Alex. 22 
Louis, Alexander 14, 22, 27, 188 
Louis, Mrs. Alexander 22 
Louis, Charles 22 
Louis, 22 
Louis, Ed 22 
Louis, Emil 22 
Louis, Fred 22 
Louis, John 22, 196 
Louis XI, king of France 183 
Louis XVIII, king of France 183 
Louisburg, article on, noted 403 
Louisburg Herald, article in, noted 403 
Louisiana, population, 185 356 
Lovatt, Dr. J. H. 186, 199 
Love, Fred 228 
Love, Mrs. R. E., Douglas county 408 
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Lovewell, Grant, article by, noted.... 405 
Lovewell, Paul A., Shawnee county... 222 
—and Marco Morrow, article by, 
rr aes 6 Uh oe vee ee oS 103 
—article by, noted... 10% 
i NT GL. 6 asccccces .895, 396 
oS <3 errr 392 
I ave watarle S's mal @iaiem 6 4:89 893 
Lowe, Percival G., Leavenworth. . 
Lungren, Fernand H., artist... . " 242- 244 
—photograph of .... facing 240 
—sketches by, listed soa wince eee 2438 
Lupfer, A. H., Pawnee county 407 
Lutheran church, Stuttgart, article on, 
noted 312 
Lybecker, Louis ha hk ee 267, 268 
Lyman, Dr. mmm . 0... ccs 271 
Lyman, Emme, “Olathe, donor........ 54 
Lyon, Mrs. Lillian, Coldwater........ 112 
— county, cemeteries, article on, 811 
Lyon County Historical ‘Society, annual 
Fourth sry Sees, G8 ae, .. ST 
Lyons Daily News, article in, noted.. 406 
M 
McArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., Hutchinson, 82 
oe Myrtle, Tonkawa, Okla., mm 
McCamish, Judge William H., talk by, an 
MeClellan, George Briton . ... 148 
McCoy, Alvin S., article by, ‘noted.... 104 
McCoy, Isaac, letters f° * as 76 
McCreath, ‘_ David . . 223 
McCrum, Mrs. Douglas I, ‘Fort Scott.. 223 
McCulloh, Dr. Gerald O., Northwestern 
University ae hie 223 
McDermott, John Francis, book edited 
RS Cee a es cay cws ae a ee ae 409 
McDow, Emma ...... ah male aeae 299 
McDowell, Gen. —— ............. 270 
McDowell, Irv stall Gs calcd nh danse knee: Ae 220 
ES I, oe wince oe denne ae 142 
McEnerny, RE ESR Rr ae are 217 
McFadin, Vom Wichita, donor. . 54 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka... .. 59, 82 
McGill, i aac 9, 10 
McGinnis, Capt. —— ............. 26 
McGrew, Audrey Z., articles by, noted, 106 
McKean, Brig. Gen. ee J.. .396, 397 
Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. —-— ...... 279 
Mackenzie, Willie Seana aces 280 
Mackinder, Halford J. .............. 334 
ME. 6 csccecevesesesios 273 
McLean, Capt. — 857 
McLean, _ R., , Topeka, 52, 80, 81, 83 
CM sca wahcenneee vee e4 $11 
McMillen, NK aE Cee $15 
McNally, Thomas Crawford county, 111 
McNally Pittsburg fanufacturing Corp., 111 
McNamara, Mrs. Alice, Pawnee county, 407 
McNeal, Thomas A., Topeka... . 80 
McNeil, Gen. John a .883- 385 
Macomb, Capt. J. N., exploration, 
1 , 378 
McPherson, ‘John, biographical sketch, 
noted . 104, 105 
Madden, John, note on........ 19 
—quoted Se Aisah rth anak aie eee . 17, 20 
Mager, Louis Nicholas 180 
Mager, Marguerite. See Mrs. Andre 
Lambel. 
Mahan, Alfred T. : 334 
Mahan, Dr. Ernest, Pittsburg io 
nd a cui daw ae eee 195 
CE sc cnceenace sores 188 
Makin brothers ............-...--- 46 
Malin, James C., Lawrence 80, 81, 83 





Malin, James C., article on, 
quoted me ——F 
CD Go 0:0 4 0:6:6500.505464% exe 
—‘“The Motives of Stephen A. Douglas 
in the Organization of Nebraska Ter- 
ritory: A Letter Dated December 17, 
1853,” article ay a eri geam ied Seed $21- 
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Malone, James, Tope 82 
Mangine, Col. Wm J om * Albany, N. 4 872 
Manhattan, article on, noted......... 406 
—fiood, pictorial record, noted .. 406 
Manhattan Chamber of Commerce... 406 
Manhattan Tribune-News, articles in, 

CT hie ot Sa OL A on eae a lol 223, 406 
—flood publication, SD do it 0 .. 406 
Mann, Rev. A. M. eee 
Manning, Edwin C., ’ Winfield... . 79 
Mannington, Alice. See Mrs. Joseph 

Trego. 

Mannington, Maria, note on...... 126 
Manypenny, George W. TEES S 337 
Marcelot, Henry shudeae 28 
Marcelot, Marie Leonie. See Mrs. 

Louis E. Berton. 

| Marcelot, Melanie ............ 28 
| PEE ceceesccdeanes 28 
Marchal, Berthe .. ...192, 193 
—see, also, Mrs. Henry Klein. 
Marchal, Leonie. See, Mrs. August 

Lalouette. 

Marchal, Marie. See Mrs. Joseph 

Lalouette. 

Marchal, Nicholas Louis .. 192 
Marcou, Stephen G. . . .28-34, 176, 206 
Mardi Gras, Pueblo 2 8 9 
Mariadahl, Swedish settlement . . . 112 
Marion, flood, pictorial record, noted. . 406 
Marion Record-Review, flood publica- 

tion, not +E OEE SA Senta rare 406 
Mark, Mrs. George, Chapman........ lll 
Markley, Dt wutdnegiecsdenee @ ois $15 
Marlatt, Mrs. F. A., Riley county lll 
Marlowe, Julia, article on, noted 104 
Marr, Rev. J. R. ery .. 393 
Marsh, J. R., reminiscences of, noted 404 
Marshall, Curley, article on, noted 219 
A SREP 404 
Marshall, articles ‘on, ‘noted... .. 106, 405 
Marshall county, articles on, noted.... 312 
Martin, George Washington, Kansas 

St eee lbs ae OS hee CO ad 0 80 
Se SS eer ree 142 
Martin, John, Topeka......... . 79 
Martin, Gov. John A. .7, 79, 289 
Martin, Mrs. wae Ingraham, article 

by, noted . 5 area nen $11 
Martin, Peter iwnes 18, 22- 24, 189 
Martin, Mrs. Peter............ 24 
CE ins occ piawdkeeeoew 189 
—see, also, Joseph Dumartinot. 

Marysville, first log cabin, article on, 

noted .. SEAT OPE . 404 
Marysville Advocate, article in, noted.. 404 
Marysville Rotary club....... .. 404 
Massey, Mrs. J. U., Crawford county. . ll) 
Masterson, William Barclay “Bat,” 

articles on, noted....... ae8, 219 
Mathers, Dave, article on, noted. 219 
Mathewson, William (Buffalo Bill) . 57 
Matteson, Gov. v. Joel is GEES was xus 335 
Maxwell, — — 
Mayberry, Willard, ‘article by, noted... 107 
Maydale Catholic church and omen, 

article on, noted... : 403 
ED nn oc s/c eda ceegn ens. 239 
Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 

“reas ae 81, 83 
Mead, James R.,  Wichita.......... . 79 
Means, Hugh, Lawrence.......... 82 
Mechem, Kirke .......... 62, 80, 82, 222 
—articles by, noted................ 402 
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Mechem, Kirke, biographical sketch, 
not 

—elected secretary of Historical 
Society 
—“Historical Society, After Seventy- 
Five Years,” paper by 74 

—secretary’s report on Historical 
Society, 1949-1950 52- 

Mechem, Mrs. Kirke ; 

Medill, Joseph ... 

Meeker, Jotham, article on, noted 

—iournal of, noted 

Melchers, L. E., article by, noted 

Memorial ee Topeka. . 71-73, 78, 

Mendenhall, Dr. George N., article by, 
not 

Menninger, Dr. Karl A., Topeka, donor, 

Menninger, Mrs. Will C., Topeka, 
donor 

Mennonite church, first, Lchigh, article 
on, note 

Mercet, Adeline 

Mercet, Alma 

Mercet, August 

Mercet, Mrs. August 

Mercet, Emil ° 

Mercet, Josephine 

Mercet, Julia ; 

Mercet, Julius 179, 

Mercet, Mrs. Julius 

Mercet, Louisa, death of, noted 

Mercier, M. 

Merriam, article on, noted 

Mes, Clothilde, France 

“Messiah Festival,” article on, noted 

Mesta, Mrs. Perle ; 


Metcalf, Wilder S., Lawrence 
Metz, —— 
Miege, Bishop 


— al dono Mrs. ‘Sidney, Los Angeles, 
Miller, AO. ° Sinn. donor 
Miller, Capt. Adoniram J. 
Miller, oy red, article on, noted 
Miller, 25, 
Miller, ee Cottonwood Falls 110, 4 
Miller, Judge James 
Miller, John G. 
Miller, Judge Karl, Dodge City, 81, 83, 
Miller, Nyle H., assistant secretary of 
Historical Society : 
—talk by, noted 
Miller, Mrs. Percy L. 
iller, Samuel, Pennsylvania 
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